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WHEREVER elt GO-— LAND TITLE BANK & TRUST, Philadelphia, takes 


great pride in the efficiency of its bookkeeping 
department . . . depends on Burroughs. machines to 
maintain highest standards of speed and accuracy. 


Back of the scenes, in most businesses, you will find Burroughs machines carrying 
out assignments vital to good management. 
They lend speed and accuracy to the handling of payrolls, stock records, budgetary 


accounting, billing, purchase and payment records, accounts receivable—to mention a few. 


They provide management with up-to-the-minute information on which to base sound judgment. 


~ 
anol Ra, 


Efficient in themselves, they contribute to efficiency. 

With this background of dependability to build 
on, Burroughs is at work on developments that will 
make Burroughs machines still finer in appearance 
and performance. Great things are going on at 
Burroughs for the business of tomorrow. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH, 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 













































“IN YOUR a: 
we < ORGANIZ ATION. > LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION ASSOCIATION 
New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as a 
Whole. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1946 
over 
Month 1944 1945 1946 1945 
TOTAL ge ee 
Pe sake bee $1,100,485 1,055,230 $1,350,915 28% 
PD * Sea ies 1,038,637 ] 065 292 916,833 42 
DS te ndckce 1,152,332 1,292, 337 1,826,315 41 
aaa 1,083,649 ] ‘228, 452 1,971,219 60 
ES 1,163,371 1,267 ‘474 1,956,796 54 
ES Ae 1,215,401 l ‘216. 264 1,863,485 53 
eae 1,039,268 1,127,506 1,952,159 73 
Tee 1,090,399 1,035,767 1,796,758 73 
SE ahadid ke 967,026 1,001,268 1,710,536 71 
RRS eas 1,113,376 1,221,831 1,796,548 47 
ES i ce 1,127,777 1,179,294 1,648,423 40 
RD ic aise eatin 1,227,128 1,449,014 
De. 34 eau cwe $13,318,849 $14,139,729 $19,379,987 539 
To THE busy broker, who needs ’ ‘ 
another four or five hours in each day, Connecti- TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
cut General can offer a valuable service, ren- Jan, eer ae $635,474 $740,046 $1,025,488 39% 
, : , CS A Bal 682,296 36,437 1,121,343 2 
dered by men who know brokers’ and clients a‘. stheax. 753,498 872,164 ~—‘1,356,821 56 
problems. These men, serving a constantly | ERRIESE 676,653 843,681 1,473,519 75 
. ° b f b k h h h May eoreesern 717,341 870,387 1,451,910 67 
increasing number of brokers throughout the ESSERE 771,832 B21,029 1,340,743 $3 
; - : ; TE REM Arn 696,046 82,415 1,343,402 2 
country, bring to their work with you wide > aeons 701,705 739989 1.272736 72 
experience and the broad facilities of the Con- et Ss 636,518 684,006 1,125,829 65 
necticut General organization for handling all pe rt eee faane et SG7 TtKTH P 
forms of life, accident, health and retirement Dec. ........ 740,329 941,103 
plans, both individual and group, to meet per- PS iss, $8,462,984 $9,760,015 $13,895,582 58% 
sonal or business needs. Their contact with es 
Connecticut General’s Advisory Bureau can be BRUTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
of particular value in solving intricate problems Jan. ........ $252,899 $234,662 $275,647 17% 
; ree 281,334 258,044 307,074 19 
that may arise. SEY 294,488 302,754 355,691 17 
i. wi eke we 266,572 280,857 359,324 28 
; — . RP ae 290,543 284,780 359,369 26 
A Connecticut General brokerage specialist is June pore taee 270,719 258,971 338,999 31 
- a a stetibes 248,444 235,258 323,861 
ready to be the EXTRA man in your organ one cei 261,628 224,762 + ~—-323,504 44 
ization. Call him at your nearest Connecticut RE tack ates 249,120 222,083 346,116 56 
| ae 280,556 268,599 347,220 29 
General office. pany 274,134 250,253 343,113 37 
er 233,110 263,151 
Be. ischinnd $3,203,547 $3,084,774 $3,679,918 30% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
i i co $212,112 $80,522 «$49,780 -38% 
De sue ebena 75,007 70,211 88,416 26 
Ee 104,346 117,419 113,803 -3 
I 5h te dandy ain 140,424 103,914 138,376 33 
eS Bo ee 155,487 112,307 145,517 30 
crOnnecrTicuT a civxaios 172850 136,264 =: 183,743.35 
SG onwe kh 94,778 109.833 284,896 159 
G t n t 4 f L SR eae 127,066 71,016 200,518 182 
BETTER SERVICE i <tecewes 81,388 95,179 238,591 151 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THROUGH BETTER MEN | Oct. ........ rion yr yd - 
nei | ae aaa’ Nov seeeeses 1 . 4 
ie tht id: stvoruenr meunanct auoan | Dec. 11... 253,689 244,760 
ee) $1,652,318 $1,294,940 $1,804,487 729% 
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American Lite Convention 


WIGHT L. CLARK, Presi- 

dent of the American Life Con- 
vention, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Chairman and mem- 
bers of the 1947 Committees of the 
Convention. These Committees, 
their Chairmen and personnel, are 
as follows: 


Actuarial 


William Breiby, Chairman, Vice 
President, Pacific Mutual Life; J. 
G. Beatty, Actuary, Canada Life 
Assurance Company; J. A. Bud- 
inger, Vice President and Actuary, 
Kansas City Life; Edward W. 
Marshall, Vice President and Ac- 
tuary, Provident Mutual Life; L. 
W. Pfarrer, Actuary, Capitol Life; 
Paul Montgomery, Vice President 
and Actuary, Southland Life; Grady 
Hipp, Executive Vice President, 
Liberty Life; G. E. Cannon, As- 
sistant Secretary and Actuary, 
Standard Insurance Company, Port- 
land, Oregon and W. IF. Poorman, 
Vice President and Actuary, Central 
Life Assurance Society. 


Agents and Agencies 


Wendell F. Hanselman, Chair- 
man, Vice President and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, Union Central 
Life; George A. Adsit, Executive 
Vice President, Girard Life; L. S. 
Adams, President, Great Southern 
Life; Vincent B. Coffin, Vice Presi- 
dent, The Connecticut Mutual Life; 
Ray E. Fuller, Agency Vice Presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of lowa; R. V. Hatcher, Presi- 
dent, Atlantic Life; G. A. L’Es- 
trange, Vice President Charge of 
Agencies, Wisconsin National; A. 
B. Olson, Vice President, Guarantee 
Mutual Life and Harry V. Wade, 
President, Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana. 
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Committees 


Departmental Supervision 


George W. Wells, Jr., Chairman, 
Vice President, Northwestern Na- 
tional; John A. Lloyd, Vice Presi- 
dent, Union Central Life; Mules 
Scheaffer, Secretary, United Benefit 
Life; A. A. Tousaw, Executive As- 
sistant, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada; D. EK. Waggoner, 
President, United Fidelity Lite; 
Beloit Taylor, General Counsel, Na- 
tional Old Line Insurance Company 
and David W. Dunbar, Executive 
Vice President and ‘Treasurer, 
George Washington Life. 


Finance 


L. D. Cavanaugh, Chairman, 
President, Federal Life; Rollin M. 
Clark, First Vice President and Sec- 
retary, Continental Assurance Com- 
pany and G. R. Kendall, President, 
Washington National Insurance 
Company. 


Group Insurance 


Emil E. Brill, Chairman, Vice- 
President, General American Life; 
Richard Boissard, President and Ac- 
tuary, National Guardian Life; T. 
A. Phillips, President, Minnesota 
Mutual Insurance Company; C. H. 
Tookey, Actuarial Vice President, 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California and R. ]. Wetterlund, 
Vice President and General Counsel, 
Washington National Insurance 
Company. 


Investment and Investment Law 


Khney A. Camp, Jr., Chairman, 
Vice President and Treasurer, Lib- 
erty National Life; Carr P. Collins, 
President and Chairman of Board, 
Fidelity Union Life; J. H. Daggett, 
President, Old Line Life Insurance 
Company of America; Egbert L. 


Davis, President and Treasurer, Se- 
curity Life & Trust Company ; O. J. 
Lacy, President and General Man- 
ager, California-Western States 
Life; Norman H. Nelson, Vice- 
President, Minnesota Mutual In- 
surance Company; Adlai H. Rust, 
President and Treasurer, State Farm 
Life Insurance Company, bloom- 
ington, Illinois and John S. Sinclair, 
Executive Vice-President, New 
York Life. 


Membership 


George Avery White, Chairman, 
President, State Mutual Life As- 
surance; Gordon D. Adams, Presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Life Insurance 
Company and Raymond Olson, 
President and Counsel, Mutual Trust 


Life. 
Next Annual Meeting 


Howard Oden, Chairman, First 
Vice-President, North American 
Reassurance Company; Theo. P. 
Beasley, President and General 
Manager, Republic National Life; 
Paul C. Buford, President, Shenan- 
doah Life; E. S. Ashbrook, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, North Ameri- 
can Life and T. A. Sick, President, 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Program 


R. B. Richardson, Chairman, 
President, Western Life; Johnson D. 
Hill, President and Treasurer, Atlas 
Life; V. R. Smith, President, Con- 
federation Life Association and 
Wm. J. Rushton, President, Protec- 
tive Life. 


Resolutions 


T. A. Sick, Chairman, Security 
Mutual Life; J. J. Bell, President 
and Actuary,. Midland National 
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Life: |. H. Lithgow, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Manufac- 
tures Life; T. B. Harrison, Vice- 
President, Standard Life Insurance 
Company of the South; A. M. Bur- 
tou. President, Life & Casualty In- 
surance Co. of Tennessee and C. F. 
Williams, President, Western and 


Southern Life. 


Uniform Laws 


(. Petrus Peterson, Chairman, 
General Counsel, Bankers Life In- 
surance Company of Nebraska; 
Louis W. Dawson, Vice President 
and General Counsel, Mutual Life; 
Robert E. Henley, President, Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia; 
Allen May, President, Mutual Sav- 
ings Life; Sterling Pierson, Counsel, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and G. E. Coxworth, Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel, Ohio National Life. 


Insurance Regulation 


3erkeley Cox, Chairman, Asso- 
ciate Counsel, Aetna Life; Orville 
I, Grahame, General Counsel, Paul 
Revere Life; Howard W. Kacy, 
First Vice-President, Acacia Mutual 
Life; Francis V. Keesling, Presi- 
dent, West Coast Life; J. P. Lorent- 
zen, Vice President and General 
Counsel, Bankers Life Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Powell B. Mc- 
Haney, Vice President and General 
Counsel, General American Life; 
Harry S. Redeker, Secretary, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life; Howard C. 
Spencer, General Counsel, Home 
Life and Francis J. Wright, Vice- 
President and Counsel, Midland Mu- 
tual Life. 


Joint Activities 


A. J. McAndless, Chairman, 
President, Lincoln National Life; 
Claris Adams, President, Ohio State 
Life and E. A. Roberts, President, 
Fidelity Mutual Life. 


Standard Valuation and 
Non-Forfeiture Provisions 


T. A. Phillips, Chairman, Presi- 
dent, Minnesota Mutual Insurance 
Company ; F. Edward Huston, Ac- 
tuary and Assistant Vice President, 


January 2, 1947 


Guarantee Mutual Life; Walter O. 
Menge, Vice-President, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; Clinton O. Shepherd, 
Actuary, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany ; Charles A. Taylor, Executive 
Vice President, Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia and Norman M. 
Hughes, Actuary, National Life & 
Accident Insurance Company. 


1941 Standard and Sub-Standard 
Industrial Mortality Tables 


Norman M. Hughes, Chairman, 
Actuary, National Life & Accident 
Insurance Company; T. F. Brunton, 
Second Vice President, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life; R. J. Learson, 
Vice-President and Actuary, West- 
ern and Southern Life; Walter O. 
Menge, Vice-President, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life and Charles A. Taylor, 
Executive Vice President, Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia. 


Board of Regents—Life Officers 


Investment Seminar 


Willard N. Boyden, Chairman, 
Vice-President, Continental Assur- 
ance Company; Joseph M. Bryan, 
Vice-President, Jefferson Standard 
Life; Paul E. Fisher, Treasurer, 
Indianapolis Life; David W. Gor- 
don, Financial Vice-President, Mon- 
arch Life; Norman H. Nelson, 
Vice-President, Minnesota Mutual 
Insurance Company ; R. B. Patrick, 
Financial Vice-President, Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
R. B. Richardson, President, West- 
ern Life and Robert E. Sweeney, 
President, State Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Industrial Insurers’ Conference, May 8-10, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

Canadian Life Officers Assn., May 13-15, 
Montebello, P. Q. 

Insurance Accounting and _ Statistical 
Assn., May 15-17, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., May 
26-28, Hotel Pennsylvania, N. C. 

Medical Section American Life Conven- 
es 28-30, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C. 





Teacher: ‘'Now, let's go through the signs of 
the Zodiac. You first, ames. 

"Taurus, the Bull.’ 

“Correct. Now you, William." 

"Cancer, the Crab 

"Also correct. How about you, John?" 

John was obviously caught off base. Affer a 
few moment s hesitation, he blurted out, ‘Mickey, 
the Mouse.’ 


Security Valuations 


Date Changed 


Attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was 
adopted by the Committee on Valua- 
tion of Securities at the Mid-Winter 
Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
just concluded: 


Security 


“RESOLVED, that in view of 
the fact that December Ist fell on 
Sunday in 1946, the references to 
that date in the resolutions of the 
Comniittee on Valuation of Securi- 
ties adopted at the June 1946 meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, shall be 
deemed to refer to November 30, 
1946.” 

The resolution was concurred in 
by the Association by adoption of the 
report on the Committee on Valua- 
tion of Securities.* 


* See Best’s Life News October 1946 page 13. 
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Get your mail out on time with 
SoundScriber electronic dictating equip- 
ment. SoundScriber saves time because 
it’s simple, eliminates shaving of wax 
cylinders, avoids breakage. Lower first 
cost... much lower operating cost. Plas- 
tic dischandles and files likea letter. Write 
for complete story on SoundScriber— 
the machine that serves the mind. 


/OUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


duunvounistk CUKP., Dept. BL-1, New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full 


information. 

NAME Paew 
COMPANY es 
ADDRESS - 


























SO GROWS 
THIS POLICY 


« INDEED, little folks do grow up. And so do their 
insurance needs. But the insurance policy that meets the 
requirements of a little boy or girl seldom matches the 
needs of a grown man or woman. 





That's the secret of Occidental’s Junior Estate policy 
for children one day to 11 years old. The “something 
new’ in this policy is the ingenious arrangement by which 
it grows with the child. Each $1,000 of endowment-like 
protection in childhood and youth automatically becomes 
$5,000 of low-premium Ordinary Life for the adult. 


They never outgrow the Junior Estate policy. As the 
child comes of age, so do the “miracle” benefits of the 
Junior Estate plan. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


*% V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals—they last as long as you do”’ 
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1946 has now become history. In the over-all pic- 
ture 3 things stand out: (1) The United Nations’ or- 
ganization, created in 1945, began to function success- 


fully, all things considered. It is still too early to 
judge what ultimate effect the activities of this new 
body will have on world peace but the first major step 
of airing differences of opinion in public has been taken 
and this is favorable; (2) The “New Deal” wing of 
the Democratic party received a complete defeat in the 
November elections and for the first time since 1930 
Kkepublicans secured control of both the Senate and 
House of Representatives. World War II undoubtedly 
prolonged the life of the ‘“New Deal.’ The people, in 
their first opportunity following cessation of hostilities, 
however, left no room for doubt that they wanted a 
change. The Republicans have promised this change 
and time alone will provide the answer. The 3rd im- 
portant event was that more man hours were lost 
through strikes than in any previous year in our history. 
The wave of strikes and the resulting astronomical eco- 
nomic loss might be compared with the thrashings of a 
dying animal (the New Deal). The phony economic 
idea that you can raise wages without increasing efh- 
ciency or prices was pressured on many industries and 
is today penalizing the majority of citizens with high 
prices. The Republicans have also promised to rectify 
the favored position held and abused by some segments 
of organized labor at the expense of business and the 
public in general. 


In the life insurance business also 3 major events 
stand out. Foremost was the Supreme Court’s two 
decisions (Prudential vs. Benjamin and Robertson vs. 
California) wherein the state’s right to tax in the first 
case and regulate companies in the second, in view of 
the McCarran Act (Public Law 15) and in the absence 
of action by Congress, was upheld. Both cases were 
tried on the basis that “Insurance is Commerce” 
(S.E.U.A. decision June 5, 1944). Presumably no ac- 
tion will occur in 1947 as the moratorium continues 
until January 1, 1948. The second event of 1946 was 
the announcement by several companies of the scheduled 
adoption of the C.S.O. Mortality Table with interest 
assumptions from 2% up—mayjority of companies so 
far using 21%4%. This trend will undoubtedly increase 
in tempe in 1947 since it is expected that practically all 
states (where necessary) will have passed laws em- 
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1947 


JANUARY, 


bodying the Guertin Legislation by year end. The third 
most important event of last year was the entrance 
In various capacities of a number of companies into the 
housing field. It is known that several more companies 
who contemplate such entrance postponed action in 
19.6 due to general economic difficulties, scarcity of 
building materials and present high costs. Even the 
smaller companies, through the pooling of available 
funds with savings banks and other small life com- 
panies and utilizing the services of housing firms, con- 
sider such investments feasible. 

Production of new business not only held up but ran 
over 50% greater than in 1945 (Ordinary + 50%, In- 
dustrial + 30% and Group + 70%). The wave of 
strikes in 1946 apparently benefited the business more 
than it hurt it. Benefited it in that many competing 
products, autos, refrigerators, appliances, etc., did not 
reach the market in sufficient quantity to take their 
share of the consumer’s dollar. On the other hand, those 
workers out on strike, either directly or indirectly, cer- 
tainly were not as well off financially but apparently 
their backlog of savings carried them through. This 
year, however, with a new Congress and corrective 
labor legislation in the offing it is expected that strikes 
will be considerably fewer in number and production 
will increase correspondingly. 

In a lighter vein, 1946 saw the resumption of sales 
and other conventions on a pre-war basis. The Institute 
of Life Insurance brought its public relations campaign 
down to the “average” individual’s capacity to absorb 
by inaugurating a comic strip. In general, the public 
relations program by various organizations, represent- 
ing the life business or portions of it, together with 
individual companies, continued to make progress to- 
ward a more favorable relationship. Such activities are 
part of mass merchandising in this day and age and 
the tempo will probably be speeded up this year. 

Recruiting of new agents proceeded at an orderly pace 
and the emphasis is still on career men and practically 
all companies now have training programs of varying 
quality. The Purdue School for active agents was ex- 
panded by including 4 more colleges offering similar 
courses. Mortality has been very favorable and on the 
basis of preliminary surveys may set a record. Interest 
earnings have not as yet been calculated but it is expected 
by some that the rate will be lower. Lapses, according 
to preliminary surveys, will be somewhat higher than 
in 1945. In view of the wave of strikes and the elimina- 
tion of war overtime-earnings this is to be expected. 
Compared with pre-war, however, the lapse rate in 1946 
was very favorable. Expenses haven't fluctuated a great 
deal in several years. The added cost of doing business 
today has in a large measure been offset by the phe- 
nomenally low lapse rate and record production of new 
business. 

All things considered, the life business can undoubt- 
edly look ahead to the new year with confidence in the 
future and justifiable pride in its accomplishments in 
the past. 


ll 
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ETE aATé 
SEVEN REASONS 


WHY it is more to your advantage today 
(than ever before) to place surplus line bus- 
iness with the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Connecticut: 


1 New First Commissions 


Having recently announced new commis- 
sion rates for its own salesmen, the Phoenix 
Mutual is now able to offer correspond- 
ingly high, first year commissions for sur- 
plus line business. 


2 Choice of Renewals 


In most cases, there will be a choice be- 
tween two methods of receiving renewals. 
Both offer more liberal rates than previous 
schedules. And both follow the desirable 
practice of paying high rates in the early 
years — before lapses and claims can have 
their maximum effect. 


3 Persistency Bonuses 


One of the renewal plans is designed to 
pay you extra compensation for quality 
business of good persistency. This is accom- 
plished through bonuses payable after the 


sixth renewal year. 


4 The Alternate Plan 


The second plan also is attractive — espe- 
cially to surplus line agents who prefer to 
place their business on a “single case”’ 
basis. It compresses the customary long 
series of renewal payments into three 
years of much larger commissions. 


5 Streamlined Policies 


Before choosing a surplus line company, 
it is important to know that their policy 
contracts will impress your clients favor- 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





ably. Phoenix Mutual policies always have 
been easy to read, easy to explain and 
easy to sell. 


6 Very Wide Coverage 


Here again, you have no cause to worry! 
Phoenix Mutual policies are most liberal. 
Dividends are paid the first year. Disa- 
bility coverage and Double Indemnity 
are available. And choice of policy forms 
extends from a full line of Retirement 
Income Plans to Terms, renewable to 
age 60. 


7 Well-Known Company 


When you recommend a surplus line 
company, you also want to be sure your 
choice is likely to be approved by clients. 
This gives you a chance to capitalize on 
the national advertising of the Phoenix 
Mutual and a trade name which has been 
a symbol of sound life insurance for nearly 
a century. 
. 2 & 4 


Yes, you will find it very much to your 
advantage to inquire about Phoenix Mu- 
tual’s new commission contracts for sur- 
plus line agents. To get the facts, phone 
the nearest branch office of the company, 
or write at once to the Home Office in 
Hartford, Conn. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1851 
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46 ACHIEVEMENTS 


by DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR.,* 


Executive Director and General Counsel 
Life Insurance Assn. of America 


HE year 1946 has been, in many ways, one of the 

most critical in the recent history of the American 
people. In the tremendous task of translating our na- 
tional economy from a wartime to a peacetime basis, 
we have surmounted immense difficulties and have made 
significant gains. Employment, industrial production 
and national income are at high peacetime levels.’ But 
the most crucial tests are still to be met for we have not 
yet achieved an approximate balance between demand 
and supply in the various parts of our economy and 
inflationary pressures remain strong. 

lo consolidate the gains made and to make further 
progress toward our peacetime goals of achieving and 
maintaining a stable, balanced economy—with employ- 
ment, production and national income at relatively high 
levels—are vital tasks ahead. The degree of our success 
will affect the welfare not only of the people of America 
but also of other peoples throughout the world. In the 
years ahead, the strength of America must serve as a 
bulwark to secure the peace of the world. 

During this critical time of transition, American life 
insurance is demonstrating anew its great capacity to 
serve, faithfully and creatively, vital needs of family and 
business life in the American community. Its 1946 
record reveals new high levels of achievement and serv- 
ice and indicates how the institution, as a whole, through 
the performance of its broad economic and social func- 
tions, is aiding constructively in translating our Amer- 
ican economy to a peacetime basis and in enhancing the 
capacity of Americans, as individuals and‘ as a com- 
munity, to achieve their postwar goals. 


New Life Insurance 


The essential job that life insurance and its field 
forces are doing in helping Americans take advantage 
of their present high income levels to build security for 
the future through life insurance is evident from the 
year’s new business record. According to current esti- 
mates, the volume of new life insurance placed in force 
during 1946 will overtop, by a wide margin, all pre- 
vious annual production records. The amount of new 
coverage paid for during the year in all United States 
legal reserve life insurance companies will approximate 
$23,500,000,000. This will include dividend additions 
but not revivals or increases. It will be over 30% above 
the previous peak volume of $17,995,000,000 in 1929 
and about 47% above last year’s amount of $15,933,- 


000,000. 
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A break-down of the estimated 1946 new business 
total indicates that all three of the major classes ot 
coverage will set new records this year. New ordinary 
insurance will approximate $16,800,000,000—about 
35% above the previous peak volume of $12,410,000,- 
OOO in 1929. New industrial insurance will total about 
$4,500,000,000. This will better the previous record ot 
$4,336,000,000 in 1936 by about 4%. New life insur- 
ance under group coverages will attain a volume of 
about $2,200,000,000, exceeding the 1943 record of 
$2,004,000,000 by about 10%. The 1946 percentages 
of increase over 1945 for the three classes will be: 
ordinary, about 56% ; industrial, about 22% ; and group, 
about 53%. 


Life Insurance in Force 


As a net result of the new insurance produced and of 
outstanding insurance terminated through death, ma- 
turity, surrender and in other ways, during the year, 
the total life insurance in force in all United States legal 
reserve companies will have advanced to a new high 
level of approximately $174,000,000,000 at the close of 
1946. About $116,000,000,000 will be in force under 
ordinary policies, about $30,000,000,000 under indus- 
trial policies, and about $28,000,000,000 under group 
contracts. This will be an increase for all classes com- 
bined of nearly 12% during the year and of nearly 40% 
in 5 years. At the 1946 year-end, there will be around 
73,000,000 life insurance policyholders in the United 
States with an average coverage of about $2,375. : 

United States legal reserve life insurance companies 
will have paid in cash, or credited, to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1946, a total of about $2,800,000,- 
000. This will be a new high annual volume for such 
benefits. Similar disbursements over the past 10 years 
have averaged nearly $2,600,000,000. About 46% of 
the 1946 total will represent death claim payments to 
the beneficiaries of deceased policyholders. The re- 
maining 54% will represent payments to living policy- 
holders as matured endowments, annuities, disability 
benefits, surrender values and dividends. 

The welfare of over 100 million Americans, who are 
life insurance policyholders and beneficiaries, 1s vitally 
dependent on the financial soundness of life insurance 
companies. The great majority of American families, 
in the medium and lower-income brackets, depend on 
life insurance as their primary financial resource in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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1946 ACHIEVEMENTS—Continued 


event of death to their income provider and, in most 
instances, the maintenance of such protection repre- 
sents a material financial sacrifice. These facts empha- 
size the broad social and moral responsibilities of life 
insurance stewardship. ‘They demand the utmost care 
and efficiency in the investment of life insurance funds 
to the end that all contractual obligations to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries may be unfailingly met as they 
become due and to the further end that life insurance 
protection may be provided at the minimum cost to 
policyholders. Life insurance, as an institution, has 
been eminently successful in building a financial struc- 
ture of unexcelled strength and stability and has been 
enabled to achieve a superb record in the performance 
of contractural obligations over the years. 


Government Debt 


During the past decade and a half, the earning capac- 
ity of life insurance funds has been adversely affected 
by economic changes which narrowed investment oppor- 
tunities in private enterprise and increased the im- 
portance of government securities as an investment out- 
let. Some appreciation of such economic factors may be 
gained by observing the changes which have occurred 
since 1930 in the debt structure of the country as re- 
vealed by data published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These data indicate that at the end 
of 1945 net private long-term debt outstanding in the 
United States was only 77% of its 1930 peak. This 
contraction reflected a 23% decrease in net long-term 
indebtedness of corporations and a 24% decrease in 
real estate mortgage indebtedness of individuals and 
other non-corporate borrowers. Net public debt at the 
end of 1945, however, was more than 800% above its 
1930 levei. This expansion resulted from an increase of 
over 1500% in the net debt of the federal government 
and federal agencies and a decrease of 3% in the net 
debt of state and local governments. 

These changes had a marked effect on the investment 
trends of United States legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, whose assets increased 137% between the ends 
of 1930 and 1945. They are significantly reflected in 
the increased proportion of the assets of such companies 
invested in federal securities—from 2% at the end of 
1930 to 46% at the end of 1945—and in the decreased 
proportion invested in corporate securities and real 
estate mortgages—from 66% at the end of 1930 to 
40% at the end of 1945. 


Effect Has Spread 


The resulting effect on investment earnings of the 
companies has been unfavorable not only because of 
the normally lower yields from federal securities than 
from even the most conservative investments of com- 
parable duration in non-federal channels, but also be- 
cause of governmental control of such yields at artifi- 
cially low levels in order to facilitate federal deficit 
financing. Such controls, moreover, have so altered 
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competitive conditions in the money market that non- 
federal borrowers also have been able to finance both 
new and refunding debt operations at lower interest 
rate levels. The adverse impact on life insurance invest- 
ment earnings may be judged from the records of 49 
United States legal reserve companies which hold about 
90% of the assets of all such companies. In 1930 the 
net investment earnings of these companies, after deduc- 
tion of investment expenses, was equivalent to 5.03% 
of their mean ledger assets but in 1945, the latest year 
for which such data are available, the corresponding rate 
was only 3.09%. Thus, a 40% reduction in the pro- 
ductivity of life insurance funds from the 1930 level is 
indicated. In consequence, materially increased finan- 
cial burdens have been placed on the great body of 
American policyholders because they are receiving 
lesser amounts of dividends and are paying higher pre- 
miums on new contracts than would have been the 
case if former levels of investment earnings could have 
been sustained. 


The institution of life insurance, in constantly seek- 
ing advantageous investment outlets for its funds in 
the interests of its policyholders, plays a constructive 
part in the national economy by making available a 
supply of capital funds to help finance public and 
private enterprise throughout the nation. The dynamic 
influence of demand and supply factors on the make-up 
of life insurance investment portfolios and on the flow 
of life insurance funds into various channels of invest- 
ment and into various parts of the country may be 
clearly and interestingly traced, in detailed data rela- 
tive to the classified investments of the same 49 com- 
panies. Such data, presented in appended tables and 
charts, show the distributions, by investment classes, 
of the 49-company holdings since 1906 and the geo- 
graphical distributions of each investment+class, and of 
policy reserves, for 1941 and 1945. These 49-company 
data will not be discussed here but will be found useful 
for detailed study and for reference purposes. 


Trends 


Recent and current trends in life insurance invest- 
ments, however, are reviewed briefly below and, for 
this purpose, data representing all United States legal 
reserve companies, since the end of 1941, are used. 
References to 1946 data in this discussion are based on 
preliminary estimates.* 

At the 1946 year-end, the assets of United States 
legal reserve life insurance companies will total approxi- 
mately $48,000,000,000. A 47% growth in the volume 
of such assets and a pronounced shift in their distribu- 
tion among investment classes have characterized the 
five years under review. Investment trends during 
1946, however, present some significant contrasts to 
those of the previous four years and reflect changes in 
capital needs and investment opportunities which have 
attended our economic transition from war to peace. 

Investments in United States Government securities 
furnish an outstanding example of such a trend change 





* Final estimates will be made in the Spring of 1947. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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NEW ERA 


ion among those who attempt 

tO appraise such a situation is 
that November 5, 1946 marked the 
end of an era in the United States. 
How correct this view may prove to 
be or how lasting a succeeding era 
may be will remain for the future 
to determine. Surely 1933 to 1946 
constituted as definite an era as the 
so-called “Age of Jackson” and was 
about as definitely delimited. 

It is fair to expect that, as the 
pendulum swings in this country, it 
will be in a direction more or less 
opposite to that to which we have 
been recently accustomed, but it is 
highly improbable that such a swing 
will merely mark the return of con- 
ditions with which the country was 
familiar in the era, if it was an era, 


between 1919 and 1933. 


Tica general consensus of opin- 


Background 


What this has to do with an an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Life 
Insurance might well be asked. A 
serious and rational answer to such 
a question lies in the circumstances 
under which the Institute was born, 
a review of its accomplishments and 
the casting of at least a glance into 
the future. 

That Life Insurance has been con- 
scious of its responsibilities to the 
public has certainly been true since 
the famous Armstrong Investiga- 
tion of 1905 and, no doubt in a rela- 
tive sense, from its very beginnings. 
The organization of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, now 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, and of the American Life 
Convention in that early period 
marked, each in its own way, a con- 
scious effort to confront the respon- 
sibilities of the Institution as they 
then presented themselves. The hon- 
orable history of each of these insti- 
tutions is a monument in itself to the 
earnest desire of those charged with 
the administration of the business to 
so conduct that business as to merit 
the good will of the American peo- 


ple. 
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INSURANCE 


As the years went on, it came 
more and more to be recognized that 
those two organizations were not 
equipped in certain particulars to 
cause the story of Life Insurance to 
be understood and appreciated by 
the public. Individual companies in 
their several ways did recognize this 
requirement and made _ individual 
contributions of their own toward 
meeting this need. The value of some 
common vehicle for the purpose 
came more and more to be dis- 
cussed and was, perhaps, thrown 
into more bold relief by reason of 
the inquiry conducted in 1938 by 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee of the United States 
Government. The inquiries of that 
committee, so far as they related to 
the business of Life Insurance, were 
far-reaching and the outcome, in the 
shape of the Committee’s final re- 
port was by no means lacking in 
credit to the general conduct of the 





business. Indeed, some time after 
the conclusion of that investigation, 
the Chairman of the Committee, 
Senator O’Mahoney, one day re- 
marked to me concerning it: “You 
have come through with flying 


by LEROY A. LINCOLN, 
President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 
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colors.” I asked him if I might 
quote him to that effect and he 
graciously agreed and I am proud 
today to say in behalf of our Life 
Insurance Institution, that the dis- 
tinguished Senator did characterize 
our business in that fashion. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


I do not say that the pendency 
of that inquiry prompted those steps 
which resulted in the creation of the 
Institute, because steps had already 
been taken, but I would be less than 
frank if I did not admit that the 
atmosphere created by the studies of 
the temporary National Economic 
Committee probably high-lighted the 
need for some mechanism which 
could better interpret Life Insurance 
to the public than was to be expected 
from the efforts of companies act- 
ing separately. Representatives of a 
small number of the companies, rec- 
ognizing the need for some common 
agency of the sort, proceeded then 
to effect the organization of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. Like all 
such enterprises, its beginning was 
marked by little steps and, as it grew 
in stature, its steps have widened 
and its shadow has lengthened. I 
hope we are not here today to sug- 
gest that it has attained its full 
growth in usefulness, but it seems 
appropriate now to review its activi- 
ties and attempt to foreshadow its 
future usefulness. Let us, then, re- 
view what has happened and con- 
sider the changing philosophies of 
business in general and of our busi-’ 
ness in particular. 

Business as a whole has entered 
a new era of economic and social 


relationships—one which demands a 
(Continued on the next page) 
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New Era—Continued 


greater recognition of responsibili- 
ties to all segments of the public, a 
greater degree of public and com- 
munity service and a greater cooper- 
ation between public and business. 
We have all learned, whether on the 
plane of government, of business, of 
service or of individual relation- 
ships, that we cannot stand alone, 
immune to those about us. This 
means that business has become 
thoroughly aware that it serves many 
different publics—and these publics 
in turn have become vitally inter- 
ested in the businesses which serve 
them. 


Dramatic Change 


Surely some of us may say, the 
public was always conscious of busi- 
ness, which employed its individual 
members and delivered goods and 
services to them. And surely, busi- 
ness, through its sales departments 
if for no other reason, knew the 
public on which the business de- 
pended for its very existence. It 
seems to me however, that the gen- 
eral concentration during pre-war 
days on production and distribution 
may have left us somewhat less 
conscious of each other than is re- 
quired today. Yes, we bought cars 
or groceries or life insurance and, 
vice versa, companies sold these 
commodities and services. But our 
interest did not extend much be- 
yond the immediate transaction. We 
bought the car, but we _ probably 
knew little about the company that 
made it and less about the industry 
as a whole. People bought our life 
insurance policies—millions of them 
—and yet, by and large, they knew 
little about the company involved or 
the institution as a whole. 


Today we find a dramatic change 
in all this. We find the public not 
only awake to what is going on in 
business—and this means Life In- 
surance as well as all other busi- 
nesses—but also utilizing its prerog- 
atives to the full as judge and jury 
concerning the activities of business. 
We see it on the personnel relations 
front, the consumer relations front, 
the general public relations front. 
It is no longer a theory. It is a very 
real, living fact. The public is look- 
ing at us, studying our social and 
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economic significance, our services, 
our effectiveness, our general useful- 
ness. Whereas but the few knew 
or were interested in what went on 
in any given business in those days 
of relative business insularity, today 
great segments of the public are 
keenly interested—and are vocal in 
their resulting judgments. Likewise, 
we find business thoroughly aware 
of its many publics—aware of its 
responsibilities and obligations to 
those publics and aware of its de- 
pendence on the judgments of those 
publics. 








Third Change 


So vital is this change, so essential 
a part of our very existence in the 
future, that I believe historians will 
record the decade of the ’40s as the 
third great period of change in the 
business and industrial world. We 
went through the initial industrial 


revolution, taking production from 


the home and putting it under fac- 
tory roofs. Then we had the second 
industrial revolution, when localized 
business and industry gave way ex- 
tensively, in those areas where it 
was warranted, to large-scale mass 
production, again marking great 
social-economic changes. And now, 
in this decade of the 20th Century, 
we are living in the midst of the 
third great industrial revolution, in 
which business and industry are tak- 
ing on a new relationship with the 
public, adopting a new concept of 
responsibility to the public—and 
in turn, the public is assuming a new 
interest in business activities. In this 
era, no business can afford to live 
with an isolationist viewpoint to- 
wards its public. Nor can the pub- 
lic, if it is to realize full value from 
this new relationship, afford to main- 
tain an isolationist viewpoint to- 
wards business. 


A successful and quick transition 
into this new era of cooperation be- 
tween public and business will do 
much to entrench democracy against 
the attacks of other less personalized 
philosophies. It will mean_ better 
service to the public, better goods, 


better relations. It means our busi- - 


ness and industrial and service or- 
ganizations will be better citizens. 
It will mean fewer crises, fewer dis- 
locations, fewer personal and busi- 
ness disasters. It will mean that we 


will enjoy the benefits of the era of 
mass production and large-scale op- 
erations and at the same time have 
the advantages of the same type of 


personalized relationships __ that 
existed in the days before industry 
became national in scope. That is a 
rare combination for the good of all. 


Two Objectives 


Now, to get back to our own 
niche in all this. The Institute is 
one of the institutions concerned in 
this transition. That, indeed, is why 
I have made these observations con- 
cerning American economic history 
—because the changing philosophies 
of general business have set the pat- 
tern for the philosophy behind the 
Institute. 

It was in full recognition of this 
pending change that a small group 
of life insurance companies finally 
set up the Institute seven years ago 
with these two objectives: 


1. To provide the public with a 
clearer concept of life insurance and 
what it means to them. 


2. To translate the public attitude 
to the life insurance _ business, 
thereby enabling it to render the 
best possible service. 

If the premise were true that the 
public wanted to know more about 
business and was more and more 
sitting as judge and jury on business 
operations, then, surely, it was essen- 
tial that the full facts about life in- 
surance be made available to the 
public. When the business was no 
longer essentially a local affair, it 
was difficult, indeed, for the public 
to get at the facts. They heard 
quickly enough the voice of a critic 
or dissenter, but there was no cen- 
tral channel for the dissemination of 
the facts concerning it as an institu- 
tion. 


This the Institute undertook to 
provide. It was not designed to 
present only a one-sided picture of 
life insurance. Rather, the Institute 
has concentrated on assembling facts 
and disseminating those facts as 
broadly as possible, particularly in 
answer to specific requests and ex- 
pressed interest, knowing that, given 
the facts, the public will render a 
fair judgment. Probably there is no 
better measure of the success 
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IMPENDING CHANGES 





HE impending changes which | 

propose to discuss are those re- 

sulting from three things: first: 
the adoption of a modern mortality 
table for our life insurance opera- 
tions in place of the old American 
[Experience Table; second: the en- 
actment in many states of a uniform 
law establishing a new basis for 
minimum non-forfeiture values ; and 
third: the adoption of a lower inter- 
est assumption for premiums and 
reserves. The first two of these arise 
out of the recommendations of the 
Guertin Committee and the enact- 
ment of the standard laws proposed 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners and _ are 
quite independent of the third which 
is the result of the fall in interest 
rates which has occurred in recent 
years. That is an important point 
because there is, I think, some mis- 
understanding as to the extent to 
which the Guertin Laws are respon- 
sible for the changes already made 
by some companies, or which are 
about to be made, in premium rates, 
non-forfeiture values and dividend 
scales. Changes in all of these would 
have been necessary because of the 
fall in interest rates, quite apart 
from the effect of the standard laws 
which, in themselves, do not require 
any change either in premium rates 
or in the interest assumption. 


Change Infrequent 


It may be noted that so far as their 
life insurance operations are con- 
cerned, most companies have had 
very little experience of the prob- 
lems involved in a change in the 
mortality table or in the interest 
assumption. Changes in both of 
these respects have frequently been 
made as to annuities but, as a gen- 
eral rule annuities are non-par- 
ticipating and are not materially 
affected by the problem of non- 
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by JOSEPH B. MACLEAN, 
Vice President and Actuary, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


forfeiture values or the competitive 
considerations which are so impor- 
tant in life insurance. For life in- 
surance operations most companies 
have used the same mortality and 
interest assumptions over very long 
periods—at least for participating 
policies. In the Mutual Life, for ex- 
ample, over a period of more than a 
hundred years, the interest assump- 
tion has been changed only twice 
while the same mortality table has 
been used for over seventy-five 
years. More frequent changes as to 
interest have been unnecessary be- 
cause the long-term decline in the 
interest rate has until recently been 
very gradual while the rate assumed 
has been very conservative. As to 
mortality, the trend has been favor- 
able rather than unfavorable with 
increasing rather than decreasing 
margins. Also, no modern mortality 
table was, for a long time, generally 
available for use in all states. In 
addition, existing laws operated to 
require with a new mortality table, 
increased reserves and cash values, 
and to reduce the mortality margin 
in the face of increasing expense 
rates and falling interest rates. 
These facts and requirement of ac- 
tuarial equivalence of the various 
non-forfeiture options have been 
deterrents to the adoption of a more 
modern table where that was pos- 
sible. 


The standard laws now require, 
in effect, the adoption of the new 
C.S.O. Table for reserves and values 
while the investment situation re- 
quires a lower interest assumption so 
that we find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of having to make both of these 
unusual and radical changes simulta- 
neously. 





Before discussing the general na- 
ture of the effects of these changes 
on the terms of our contracts and on 
the cost of life insurance, a brief 
statement as to the purposes and re- 
quirements of the standards laws 
and a few comments on the interest 
situation will, I believe, be helpful 
even if this should mean repetition 
of things with which most of you are 
already familiar. 


The Standard Laws 


In view of the difficulty which has 
been experienced in some states— 
notably in New York—in securing 
enactment of the standard laws, it 
may be well first to repeat and em- 
phasize, as others have done, that 
the program embodied in these laws 
was initiated by the Commissioners 
—not by the companies. Inciden- 
tally, one of the members of the 
Commissioner's Committee which 
recommended the uniform enact- 
ment of these laws in all states was 
the then Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York. There was no 
company representative on the Guer- 
tin Committee which was appointed 
by the Commissioners and which 
made the original drafts of these 
laws. It cannot be said therefore 
that, in supporting their enactment, 
the companies have any axe to grind. 

I think it may fairly be said that 
everyone who understands the mat- 
ter agrees that enactment of these 
laws everywhere is desirable and 
that they will result in more equi- 
table treatment of policyholders than 
is required under former and exist- 
ing statutes. The features of the 
standard laws which have been criti- 
cized (viz: permission to use an in- 
terest rate as high as 314%4%; to use 
a higher rate for non-forfeiture 
values than reserves ; the possibility 
of higher surrender charges at early 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Impending Changes—Continued 


durations and alleged complexity ) 


are of minor importance and these — 


objections should not be allowed to 
block this progressive step in any 
state. 

Three further points should be 
understood. 

First: The Standard Laws have 
nothing to do with premium rates 
or with the interest assumption— 
except that, as in previous laws, a 
maximum interest rate is specified 
for reserves and policy values. Thus, 
except in one state, companies can 
charge any premium rates they 
please and use any interest assump- 
tion for reserves and values on new 
policies up to the maximum rate of 
34%% beyond which no company 
would, in any case, want to go. 

Second: The use of the new 
C.S.0. (Commissioners’ Standard 
Ordinary) Table is not specifically 
required but, in effect, will be essen- 
tial because of the requirement that 
reduced paid-up insurance must be 
the equivalent of the cash value on 
that basis. There is no good reason, 
in my opinion, why any company 
should object to the use of a modern 
table provided it has a sufficient mar- 
gin of safety. The C.S.O. Table is 
the only such table available and was 
constructed specifically for life in- 
surance purposes and has, I believe, 
adequate margins of safety. The 
Guertin Committee concluded after 
careful study that use of a modern 
table was desirable. It is, in any 
case, obvious that continuation of 
the use of a table based on mortality 
experience of about a hundred 
years ago, which does not even 
roughly represent current experi- 
ence in the first half of life, is en- 
tirely artificial and is bound to lead 
to misunderstandings and inequities. 

Third: There is nothing in the 
standard laws which will increase 
the cost of insurance to policyholders 
—that is, the overall cost. It is ex- 
perience not assumption as to inter- 
est, mortality and expense which 
determines the cost. However, 
changes in the mortality and interest 
assumptions which affect the divi- 
dend scale and changes in the basis 
for non-forfeiture values will affect 
the relative cost as between different 
groups of policyholders, in particu- 
lar as between those who surrender 
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and those who do not and as between 
those who die in the earlier years and 
those who die in later years. Thus, 
there will be a new pattern of costs 
but it will be a more equitable one. 
Getting adjusted to this new pattern 
may be a little difficult at first—both 
for the companies themselves and 
for their policyholders. 


Two Laws 


Coming now to the laws them- 
selves it is, I think, sufficient to state 
their general purposes and _ their 
main provisions. It is not necessary 
for you to understand, for example, 


the technical details of the Commis- _ 


sioners’ Method of Valuation or of 
the Adjusted Premium Method of 
determining minimum cash values. 
You will certainly get bogged down 
if you try to understand these de- 
tails merely from reading the laws. 

There are, as you know, two laws, 
namely the Standard Valuation Law 
and the Standard Non-forfeiture 
Law. 

The purposes of the Standard 
Valuation Law are: 


(1) to make the use of a modern 
mortality table for reserves permis- 
sible in all states; 


(2) to establish a wumform 
method, namely the “Commission- 
ers’ Method” for valuation with 
allowance for initial expense in place 
of varying modified preliminary 
term methods such as’ the Illinois 
Standard, the Ohio Standard, the 
New Jersey Standard, and the Cana- 
dian Standard; 

(3) to set up a control which is 
necessary because of the fact that 
minimum non-forfeiture values un- 
der the Standard Non-forfeiture 
Law are no longer necessarily de- 
termined by the basis of the reserves 
held. I shall return later to this 
point, which relates to the so-called 
“differential” between the ‘interest 
basis of reserves and cash values. 

The new ‘Commissioners’ 
Method” basis for reserves is prac- 
tically identical with the [Illinois 
Standard, and although the descrip- 
tion of it in the law is complicated, 
the complications are no greater— 
in fact they are less—than in the 
descriptions of the Illinois Standard 
in existing statutes. 

The Standard Valuation Law, of 
course, also states the minimum 


bases of reserves for life insurance, 
annuities, disability benefits and 
double indemnity. For life insur- 
ance the minimum basis, viz: C.S.O. 
Table Commissioners’ Method with 
interest at 314% is, in general, a 
somewhat higher basis than the 
former minimum, the extent of the 
difference depending on the distribu- 
tion of business by age, plan and 
duration. To most of us the mini- 
mum reserve standard is, however, 
only of academic interest. 


Non-Forfeiture Law 


The purposes of the Standard 
Non-forfeiture Law are (1) to es- 
tablish a more logical and equi- 
table basis for minimum values 
based on “ability to pay” and less 
dependent on the particular reserve 
basis which the company may adopt, 
and (2) to remove some defects of 
existing statutes. 

An equitable cash value should 
have some relation to the actual 
funds accumulated and available as 
a cash value on termination of the 
policy. The previous minimum, 
namely the reserve held less $25 per 
$1,000 face amount, irrespective of 
plan, age or duration, obviously has 
no necéssary relation to the funds 
actually accumulated and available. 
Thus, a company which holds re- 
serves on a high basis, say Net Level 
Premium 3%, must pay higher 
values than one which holds reserves 
on a low basis, say Illinois Standard 
34% %, although the actual funds ac- 
cumulated might be about the same. 

The new basis for minimum 
values—called the Adjusted Pre- 
mium Method—is intended to cor- 
rect this. Naturally this requires a 
more complicated rule than the pres- 
ent very simple but arbitrary and in- 
equitable basis. 

It would clearly be impracticable 
to frame a law which would take 
account of all the variations of pre- 
mium rates and expense rates in 
different companies and the stand- 
ard law does not attempt to do that. 
It simply recognizes (1) that the 
actual fund available depends 
largely on the excess expenses of the 
first year; (2) that these excess ex- 
penses depend on the plan of insur- 
ance and age at issue, and (3) that 
they may properly be amortized over 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Telephone Securities 


)AXIAL cable, type K carrier 
ables, voice frequency cables, 
coaxial amplifiers, dialing of long- 
distance calls, a nationwide number- 
ing plan for operator toll dialing, 
punchboard switching, automatic 
message accounting, radio relays, 
television stations, urban mobile 
radio telephone service, expansion 
of overseas radio telephone circuits, 
rhombic antennae, $2% billion ex- 
pansion—all of these things have 
been receiving the attention of in- 
vestors in recent weeks since the 
telephone company has started on 
raising additional funds with which 
to care for its post-war expansion. 

it has become fashionable among 
security analysts to say that tele- 
phone securities have been very sat- 
isfactory in the past but that there is 
some doubt whether an expansion 
of capital investment can be made 
as productive in the future. In 
the July issue of Best’s INsuR- 
ANCE NEws we discussed the pro- 
ductivity of capital recently invested 
in the electrical utility business. 
There it was shown that between 
1937 and 1944 some $2,800,000,000 
of additional property was acquired 
by the electrical utilities as a group, 
this resulting in a net increase in 
plant account of $900 millions. In 
1944 those holding the bonds of 
these electrical utilities received $231 
millions of interest, or $52 millions 
less than those owning the bonds 
outstanding at the end of 1937. 
Stockholders, despite this decrease 
in prior charge for interest, earned 
an accrual of $499 millions in 1944, 
or $9 millions less than that accrued 
‘) the stockholders during the year 
1937. To some extent this decrease 
in earnings was due to the excess 
profits tax which was a charge prior 
to earnings on the stock in 1944 but 
which terminated at the end of 1945. 
The record ‘for 1946 and succeeding 
vears should be more favorable to 
the stockholders on account of the 
termination of this war-time tax. 
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by WENDELL P. COLER 








"There is nothing permanent ex- 
cept change"—Heraclitus 

















The record of the electric utility in- 
dustry appears to be drab when one 
takes into account the fact that the 
service to the public as measured by 
operating revenues during the seven- 
year period increased by 43%. The 
true measure of service to the public 
was greater than 43% as there were 
numerous rate cuts during the seven- 
year period. 


Bonds Still in Demand 


Despite this poor record of the 
electrical utilities as to earning 
power of recently invested funds, 
the demand for the bonds of these 
companies appears to be insatiable. 
Their prices have been well main- 
tained during the fluctuating mar- 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American Life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 


kets of the last year. The bonds of 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company have suffered greater fluc- 
tuations than those of the electrical 
utilities. Perhaps the recent drop 
in prices of telephone securities has 
been due to the selling of older is- 
sues by institutional holders desir- 
ous of purchasing the new con- 
vertible 234s of 1961 or because of 
skepticism as to the rate of return 
available for new investment in the 
telephone business. If it is the latter, 
it is a very recent development. In 
the September number of BEstT’s, in 
discussing the rules of a number of 
life insurance companies with refer- 
ence to maximum investments in 
single issues, it was reported that 
some companies are willing to buy a 
larger amount of a single issue of 
Telephone bonds than of other types 
of securities. 


Natural Monopoly 


The telephone business is a na- 
tural monopoly. Wherever compet- 
ing plants have been built there has 
been much public pressure to com- 
bine these into a single unified prop- 
erty so that each phone station may 
connect with every other telephone 
in the community. This is not true 
of other utilities. Some private elec- 
tric companies compete in the same 
communities with other private com- 
panies or with municipal plants. 
Again, the telephone business is un- 
like other utility services in another 
way—the larger the number of sta- 
tions the more utility there is to each 
customer’s: telephone. It does not 
make any difference to a house 
holder how many additional houses 
or business institutions are served by 
his electrical or gas or water utility 
so long as the service rendered him 
is dependable and furnished at a 
rate acceptable to him. The tele- 
phone subscriber, however, makes 
more use of his telephone if the 


(Continued on the next page} 
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number of stations served by his 
local company is increased. The tele- 
phone company thus renders an 
ever-increasing service. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to increase the scale of 
charges to be paid by telephone users 
despite the fact that the service has 
an increased utility. For this reason 
moves to secure increases in tele- 
phone rates are infrequent. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the closing 
months of 1946 in some parts of the 
Southeast and in Illinois, advertising 
campaigns are being undertaken by 
the local telephone companies to con- 
vince the public that telephone serv- 
ice is costing the company more than 
it has in the past. These advertise- 
ments are part of what will probably 
become a national campaign for in- 
creased rates for telephone com- 
panies. North Carolina has already 
approved an increase. 


Historical Data 


In 1895, only 51 years ago, there 
were 1,613 central telephone offices 
owned by the Bell telephone com- 
panies. These offices served 309,502 
telephones and offices and telephones 
were connected with 675,415 miles 
of wire. During that year there were 
only 51,123 toll and long-distance 
calls per day. By 1900 the number 
of telephones had more than dou- 
bled, the miles of wire tripled and 
the number of toll and long-distance 
calls were nearly three times as 


large. By 1915 telephones in the Bell 
system had increased to nearly 6 mil- 
lions. At the end of 1945 this figure 
was nearly 22% millions. In 1915 
number of employees was 156,294 
and at the end of 1945, 387,300 de- 
spite the introduction of dial tele- 
phones. In 1920, only 1.9% of the 
telephones were dial phones, in 1931, 
31.7%, now, about two-thirds of all 
local calls are dialed by the sub- 
scribers. 

In 1941 A. T. & T. sold $233,584,- 
900 of convertible 3s due in 1956. 
These debentures were convertible 
into stock at 140. According to the 
latest figures available, all except 
$42,445,300, or 18.17%, have been 
converted into stock. This conver- 
sion of nearly 82% of the bonds out- 
standing not only substituted an 
equal par amount of stock for the 
bonds but brought to the company 
$40 of additional cash for each share 
of stock issued in conversion. The 
proceeds of sale of the bonds in 1941 
and of their conversion have gone 
far to provide the increase in capital 
invested required during the war pe- 
riod. Now A. T. & T. is repeating 
the process of offering convertible 
debentures following the completion 
of its refunding program and the 
sale earlier this year of $75 millions 
of Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
bonds for new money. 


These figures do not include those 
of Western Electric, the manufac- 
turing subsidiary, the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, the research 
corporation, the 195 Broadway Cor- 


poration, owning an office building, 
and the Empire City Subway Com- 
pany. At the end of 1930 the debt of 
the system totaled $1,116 millions 
(Column 29). Total capitalization 
was $4,055 millions. The equity of 
the stock was in excess of 72% of 
the total and the debt was less than 
28% of the total. By 1945 the total 
capitalization was only $4,086 mil- 
lions of which debt represented 31% 
and stock 69%. In the meantime the 
number of telephones has increased 
from 15,187,000 to 22,446,000 (Col. 
39). 

Since 1930 the reserve for depre- 
ciation has increased from $750 mil- 
lions, (Col. 22) or 18% of plant ac- 
count, to $2,052 millions, or 36% 
of the plant account. It is under- 
stood that the average charge for 
depreciation runs about 4% per year 
based upon the cost of the depreci- 
able property. 


Earning Power 


What has been the earning power 
of the investment in the past? First, 
let’s take Col. 36 which represents 
the return on the net plant. Through 
the depression years this earning 
power never fell below 5%. Since 
1935 it has averaged well above 6%. 
In this connection it should be noted 
that the telephone company if it con- 
tinues its $9 dividend and if all con- 
vertible 234s of 1961 are converted, 
will be paying 6% on the $150 per 
share which will be received in cash 
for the new stock to be issued. 
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Consolidated Income Account (000 omitted)* 











1 2 3 + 6 7 8 9 10 1] 12 13 
Total In- 
come Incl. 
Income from 
Total Federal State Investments 
Local Toll Operating Current Federal Excess Social and and from 
Service Service Revenues, Mainte- Depreci- Income Profits Security Local Operating Non-Cons. 
Year Revenues Revenues Incl. Misc. nance ation Tax Tax Tax Taxes Income ** Subsidiaries Year 
1927 $604,266 $271,174 $888,987 $139,457 $141,758 $206,279 $228, 167+ 1927 
1928 644,209 309,334 969,237 154,455 153,876 227.918 255,539 1928 
1929 691,359 354,286 1,063,633 179,699 164,377 247,182 291,148 1929 
1930 728,709 348,541 1,094,883 191,057 182,400 235.843 283.469 1930 
1931 723,920 326,269 1,066,895 177,022 192,307 237,106 273.674 1931 
1932 670,737 263,148 943,541 160,428 181,312 191.900 09617 1932 
1933 601,616 240,866 853,826 160,391 168,157 17,058 - 66,065 165,970 165,813 1933 
1934 594,921 256,391 869,525 169,973 150,496 19,643 68,579 175,043 180.639 1934 
1935 28,104 271,158 919,116 172,637 168,714 20,156 74.350 183.161 197,508 1935 
1936 665,1 53 306,238 994,852 182,064 160,964 28, 113 3.715 84,512 219,488 248.352 1936 
1937 703,444 321,503 1,051,379 203,528 161,602 30,757 12,064 93,096 206,983 235.976 1937 
1938 713,085 311,664 1,052,658 207,980 157,509 34,045 16,634 94,433 190,500 206,699 1938 
1939 744,499 332,355 1,107,188 214,290 159,985 40,197 16,738 99,373 217,346 242,269 1939 
1940 787,746 354,175 1,174,322 227,518 163,594 62,485 16,082 106,202 220,877 261,880 1940 
1941 846,313 416,799 1,298,689 252,581 173,079 83,399 22,869 16,010 108,562 229.212 248 469 1041 
1942 895,971 534.853 1,469,262 269,347 186,516 101,228 89,344 15°53] 114°450 216.017. -—«222°141 Saal 
1943 951,566 653,840 1,648,077 275,803 196,924 103, IRR 133.452 16,100 119.996 226.755 236,236 1943 
1944 986,954 733,304 = 1,769,705 298,560 200,764 102,684 173,627 15,856 125,300 215.995 224.786 1944 
1945 1,041,227 ~—«- 829,999 1,930,889 328,346 205,179 105,426 147,977 177612 1281902 257,057. ~—s«- 230408 1948 


* Accoints of Western Electric and subsidiaries, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 195 Broadway Corporation and Empire City Subway Company are 


not consol dated 


** Details as to ten additional classifications of operating expenses are not shown here. 
+ Does not include special dividend from Western Electric of $47,938,865 which was apparently credited directly to surplus. 
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ing, 
Om- Consolidated Income Account and Balance Sheet (000 omitted) 
t of ) 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
| Net Income 
ons to A. T. & T. 
tion Stock After Number Balance 
Interest Rentsand Over- of to Reserve Other 
’ of and M nority All Shares Earned Surplus for Net Non Total 
\mortiza- Stock Charges (000 Per After $9 Telephone Depre- Telephone Current Current Total 
of \ tion Earnings Earned omitted) Share Dividend Plant clation Plant Assets Assets Assets Year 
10 $50,511 $151,038 $3.67 11,034 $13.69 $53,658f $3,090,380 $600,664 $2,489,716 $169,945 $197,142 $3,457,467 1927 
han r 51,635 175,560 3.96 12,896 13.61 71,739 3,363,561 650,621 2,712,940 182,167 280,955 3,826,684 1928 
7 59,582 201,260 3.93 13,223 15.22 84881 3.781.974 699,035 3,082,939 132,929 213,527 4,228,430 1929 
otal 19. 66,229 184,259 3.46 17,956 10.26 45,021 4,146,149 740,006 3,406,143 283,752 570,295 5,000,196 1930 
nil , 64,720 176,063 3.41 18,658 9.44 12,475 4,290,772 788,586 3,502,186 305,515 428,049 5,024,336 1931 
: ! 55,135 122,259 2.98 18,662 6.55 -45°696 4,284,819 820,195 3,464,624 303,378 313,379 4,901,576 1932 
1% 10 53,864 100,508 2.66 18,662 5.39  -67,452 4,240,672 891,438 3,349,234 334,904 364,832 4,940,409 1933 
19 57,481 111,307 2.73 18,662 5.96 56,653 4,248,186 967,713 3,280,473 335,748 393,121 4,977,055 1934 
the 52,243 132,918 3.24 18,662 7.12 —~35,042 4,187,790 1,042,011 3,145,779 357,852 445,017 4,990,658 1935 
30,514 184,744 4.22 18,685 9.89 16.663 4,259,263 1,124,809 3,134,454 342,888 547,158 5,149,309 1936 
sed 19 42/586 1827343 4.80 18,686 9.76 14,162  4.389°549 1,198,516 3,191,033 350,753 317,508 5,057,809 1937 
. 19 42° 409 155,543 4.38 18,686 832  -12.638 4,489,078 1,253,082 3,235,996 343,880 286.105 5,119,063 1938 
Sol, 1039 + 42,710 190,281 5.19 18,686 10.18 22'100 4,590,510 1,304,376 3,286,134 332,177 304,675 5,227,362 1939 
1910 42,466 210.497 5.68 18,686 11.26 42°316 4.747.674 1,360,897 3,386,777 338,203 399,113 5,484,989 1940 
49,009 191,771 4.80 18,686 10.26 23.590 5.047.880 1,444,262 3,603,618 339,709 506,175 5,893,766 1941 
re- 1042 55,583" 160,170 4.14 18,686 8.57 -8:011 5,296,658 1,560,216 3,736,442 341,341 454,698 6,092,698 1942 
194 51652 177-769 4.37 18.797 9.46 9291 5,387,790 1.717.373 3,670,417 334,267 591.200 6,313,257 1943 
nil- 1944 48,100 169,857 4.45 19,389 8.76 -2'041 5°512°395 1,882,844 376297551 338,779 697,188 6,548,362 1944 
1945 46,326 177,058 4.74 20,166 8.78 -1,330 5,702,057 2,051,763 3,650,294 334,324 729,176 6,765,557 1945 
ac- 
ae * Includes $4,312,786 which represents estimated unused portion of excess profits tax credit. 
7/0 + Does not include special d'vidend from Western Electric of $47,938,865 which was apparently credited directly to surplus. 
er- 
tor 
ear Now as to the detail of earnings. No effort will be made to com- The figures as to the past look 
Ci- Col. 2 gives the local service reve- ment upon all of the detailed figures encouraging. Rate changes, econ- 
nues. Between 1927 and 1939 these given in the above tables as the tabu- omies and expansion should cover 
revenues increased 23% and be- lations speak for themselves. There the balance of the cost of the $9 
tween 1927 and 1945 they increased is, however, one thing which should dividend. What about the develop- 
72%. Toll revenues as shown in be kept in mind. The net telephone’ ment of the business ? 
er Col. 3 between 1927 and 1939 in-plant is carried at a book value of c : 
“ : cee ae , xpansion 
st creased 22% but between 1927 and $3,650 millions (Col. 23). It is now P 
its 1945 the increase was 206%. While proposed within a comparatively few World-wide telephone service is 
9 there probably will be a reduction in years to spend some $2% billions on becoming more and more a fact. 
5 ¢ bs . : ; 
ng toll revenues in the future from the the plant. This will come from not Current plans provide for new over- 
ce peak reached in wartime, yet the only the cash arising from the an- seas circuits to Seoul in Korea, to 
%p habits of the war period plus the im- nual charge for depreciation—$205 Shanghai, to Guam and to Bandoeng 
ed provement in the service and the millions in 1945, but also from the in Java in the Pacific area. To the 
n- lower rates now charged will doubt- sale of new money securities. This eastward, new telephone circuits are 
n- less lead to a much larger use of the is a very large amount. Since 1927 planned to Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
d company’s toll facilities than has the increase in net plant has been Warsaw, Brussels, Vienna, Ankara, 
er been made in years prior to the war. about 50% but since 1931 it has been Horta in the Azores and to Cape- 
afi | only a little over 4%. This is an- town. Southward from either New 
other testimonial to the conservative- ‘ork or Miami r radi 
ee Ut vi York or Miami, new radio telephone 
i ness of depreciation accounting as_ circuits are planned to Georgetown 
| gross plant before depreciation has in British Guiana and to La Paz 
One reason for the progress of the RYT Oe ES Rit om ey . 
. “als P II7O S . ontinued on the next page 
sell telephone system is the effec- ' . Ai 
tiveness of the company’s develop- 
3 ; ; 
ment and research program. Costs Profitableness of New Money Since 192; 
have not be arately shown for ; ee oe : 
ive not be a sepa te - 1. Increase in operating income between 1927 and 1945 (Col. 11) is $51,000,000 
the years prior to 1940. In recent a EN Sr A ee hod 5s hho oa oO oe eh ikvceke cn ccdandacdaadeecien $1,160,090,000 
vears thev have been as follows: 3. Rate of return in 1945 on mcrease im net plant ........cccec. Sree 44% 
ar | ; 4. Above was secured despite excess profits tax accruals for 1945 of $148,000,000 
27 P or nearly 3 times the increase in operating income. 
28 pent for 5. On the assumption that 30%, or $348 millions of the increase in net 
- ; Dev ee plant has been financed by bonds at 3% interest, the annual interest | 
31 Year and Research I IE TG os on caidas a bain sede cceneWed teases $10.440,000 : 
s (000 omitted ) 6. Increase in operating income 1927-1945 ...........c ccc cc ccecees $51,000,000 
7 SRE RT ease $11,928 I, RU i Re ea ee piedetaaweeen $10,440,000 
35 Pe Ucksvabsnctasead 8.847 
3 | Re eee 9.957 8. Increase in net to stock 1927-19456 .....cccccccccccccceccccces: $40,560,000 
38 £. ROTTER CUT ite 3,290 9. Increase in stock equity in net plant $1,160,000,000 less $348,000,000 
39 IDGG oc cceccedocesecs 7,950 provsted Wy MOURMCE OT DOES os. ccddewecepccevsvceetscenens $812,000,000 
7 [Oe ssvaphacheunceer 11,893 10. Rate of return earned on the share of increased investment accru- 
42 See Ge Gh WON bcc ceca beccdudecds $40.56 millions 5% 
43 > 
a4 Many new types of service and $812 millions 
labor-saving methods are now be- 11. Cost of new monev to be provided by the stockholders as a result ve 
re — : of sale and conversion of convertible 2%s of 1961, maximum .... % 
ing used as a re: his research 7 cae 
a used as a result of t The actual rate will be 6% less the saving in interest for the time 
effort. the bonds remain unconverted. 
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Investments—Continued 


in Bolivia. At present there is wire 
connection to Canadian points and 
to Mexican points and radio tele- 
phone service to most of the prin- 
cipal cities in Central and South 
America. 

Urban mobile radio telephone 
service has within the past few 
months been made available in In- 
dianapolis and other cities. Taxi- 
cabs, buses, trucks, utility company 
repair wagons, express _ trucks, 
switch engines, street railway super- 
visors’ cars, doctors’ cars, tugboats 
and moving vans are being equipped 
with receiving and transmitting fa- 
cilities. This is an entirely new 
source of telephone revenues. 

According to the latest informa- 
tion, operating television stations 
were located as follows: 

2 in Chicago 
3 in New York 
1 in Philadelphia 
1 in Schenectady 


. —s 
me 


Proposed locations, for which ap- 
plications were on file December 1, 
1945, total 142 within the boundaries 
of the United States. 

The increase in toll calls is so large 
that arrangements are being made 
for subscriber dialing of toll calls in 
a number of locations. Coupled with 
this is a plan for automatic message 
accounting and charging so that the 
extra billing expense will be kept to 
a minimum. This new toll switching 
plan has been prepared on a nation- 
wide basis but preparations for na- 
tionwide use will take several years. 
Regional centers have been estab- 
lished at New York, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Dallas, Denver, San 


Francisco and Los Angeles. Pri- 
mary outlets connecting with these 
regional centers are planned for all 
of the principal cities of the country. 
In this connection a nationwide 
numbering plan suitable for use with 
operator toll dialing and later with 
subscriber toll dialing is being 
studied. 


At the present time operator toll 
dialing networks cover the eastern 
seaboard from Boston to Richmond 
with another one extending from 
Cleveland diagonally southwestward 
across Ohio. Small sections exist in 
other parts of the country and have 
been highly developed at Denver, 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake City. In 
this connection, regular long-dis- 
tance service which prior to 1912 
required 9.8 minutes on the average 
for the connection has now been re- 
duced to 55 seconds on direct cir- 
cuits and from 13.8 minutes to 70 
seconds on one-switch calls and from 
17.8 minutes to 85 seconds on two- 
switch calls. 


Advancements 


One of the principal developments 
assisting in the expansion of the 
long-distance cable system of the 
Bell telephone companies has been 
the coaxial cable first placed in reg- 
ular service in 1940. By this means 
1,000 concurrent telephone conver- 
sations can be handled by the facil- 
ities within a cable 1 8/10 inches in 
diameter. The voice-frequency ca- 
bles used from 1918 te 1938 required 
a cable 3 2/10 inches in diameter to 
provide for 1,000 simultaneous con- 
versations. This coaxial cable is also 


necessary for television. Up to the 
end of 1945 coaxial cable were in 
use between New York and Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, from Minne- 
apolis to Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
from St. Louis to Terre Haute, and 
from Jacksonville to Fort Worth. 
Further use of coaxial cables con- 
necting the major cities in the east- 
ern half of the country and extend- 
ing across the southern part of the 
country from the existing cable ter- 
minal at Fort Worth to Los Angeles 
and northward to Portland is con- 
templated. Radio relay may be used 
in place of coaxial cables for part of 
the newly improved system. 


New technics of serving the farm 
market have been developed which 
will lead to a reduction in cost of 
good telephone service to the farmer. 
It is expected that this will lead to a 
doubling of Bell telephone service to 
rural sections within the next five 
years. 


At present 80% of the telephones 
are equipped with hand sets and less 
than 2% still operate on magnetos 
requiring a crank in order to call the 
operator. About 70% of local serv- 
ice is now provided from dial 
equipped telephones. The speed of 
connection has been reduced from 
30 seconds in 1920 to about 23 sec- 
onds under 1945 conditions. The 
percentage of wrong numbers has 
been cut to one-fourth of that fur- 
nished in 1920. 


In 1941 there were over one mil- 
lion residence extension telephones. 
By 1945 this number had been re- 
duced more than 20%. Unless the 
portable extensions with telephone 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Consolidated Balance Sheet (000 omitted) and Ratios 





28 29 30 31 
Total Net 
Long-Term Current Current 

Year Debt Liabilities Assets 

1927 $926,560 $154,988 $42,154 
1928 964,784 179,521 101,434 
1929 1,148,540 211,500 2,027 
1930 1,115,592 205,169 365,125 
1931 1,054,825 206,212 221,836 
1932 1,043,908 168,374 145,004 
1933 1,037,625 163,149 201,683 
1934 1,038,825 179,596 213,525 
1935 1,025,120 227,353 217,664 
1936 991,828 371,050 176,108 
1937 1,011,008 216,825 100.684 
1938 1,076,170 205,144 80,962 
1939 1,100,721 221,091 83,584 
1940 1,234,093 260.573 138.540 
1941 1,481,130 342,458 163,717 
1942 1,499,055 408.505 46,193 
1943 1,471,169 476,516 114.684 
1944 1,372,351 562,405 134,783 
1945 1,268,725 613,840 115,337 


32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
% of % of 
% of % of % of Operating Total In- 

Uncoll. Current Current ncome % of % of come to Number 

Revenues Maint. Deprec. toTotal Operating Gross Capital Oo 

to Gross to Gross to Gross Operating Incometo Plant De- and Telephones 

Revenues Plant Plant Revenues Net Plant preciated Surplus (000) Year 

4.5 4.6 8.3 9. 8.6** 1927 
4.6 4.6 8.4 19, 8.5 1928 

0.7 4.8 4.3 23.2 8.0 18.5 8.8 1929 
0.8 4.6 4.4 21.5 6.9 17.8 7.0 15,187 1930 
0.8 4.1 4.5 22.2 6.8 18.4 6.8 1931 
1.3 3.7 4.2 20.3 5.5 19.1 5.4 1932 
1.1 3.8 4.0 19.4 5.0 21.0 4.3 1933 
0.3 4.0 3.5 20.1 5.3 22.8 4.7 1934 
0.4 4.1 4.0 19.9 5.8 24.9 5.3 13,573 1935 
0.3 4.3 3.8 22.1 7.0 26.4 6.8 1936 
0.4 4.6 3.7 19.7 6.5 27.3 6.5 1937 
0.5 4.6 3.5 18.1 5.9 27.9 5.7 15,761 1938 
0.4 4.7 3.5 19.6 6.6 28.4 6.6 16,536 1939 
0.4 4.8 3.4 18.8 6.5 28.7 6.8 17,484 1940 
0.3 5.0 3.4 17.6 6.4 28.6 6.1 18,841 1941 
0.3 5.1 3.5 14.7 5.8 29.5 5.4 20,013 1942 
0.2 5.1 3.7 13.8 6.2 31.9 5.7 21,247 1943 
0.2 5.4 3.6 12.2 5.9 34.2 5.5 21,580 1944 
0.2 5.8 3.6 13.3 7.0 36.0 5.6 22,446 1945 
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JOB SATISFACTION 


Most Agents Aappy 


H1AT do life insurance agents 
think about their jobs? 

ihey have their opinions, you 
can be sure. ‘Lheir opinions are 
sharply pointed and will open the 
eyes ot many Home Office and field 
executives. 

Some agents think compensation 
plans ought to be revised. Others 
believe companies should advertise 
more. Most of them like the way 
‘life insurance performs its basic 
function,’ the opportunities for 
agents to perform useful service, 
and their General Agent or Man- 
ager. Some of them do not like 
prospecting, office routine, servicing 
orphan policholders nor the public 
relations policies of life companies. 

These are only a few enlightening 
facts Dr. Stephen Habbe, researcher 
ot the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation has found in his studies of 
Job Satisfaction. Dr. Habbe’s sur- 
veys of 18 companies involving 
nearly 8,000 full-time agents were 
begun three years ago and repre- 
sent the first such studies ever at- 
tempted in life insurance. Eleven 
of the 20 largest companies in the 
United States are included among 
those that have invited the Asso- 
clation researcher to survey their 
agents and submit a report. 


Four Out of Five 


Writing in the current issue of 
Manager's Magazine, an Associa- 
tion publication, Dr. Habbe said 
“approximately four out of five 
agents express job satisfaction.” 
This, he added, is shown by an ac- 
tual median figure of 79 per cent. 
Attitude surveys in a number of 
other fields shows a satisfaction 
index of about 75. Surveys of fac- 
tory workers shows less than 75 per 
cent satisfied, while more than 75 
per cent of professional workers in- 
dicate satisfaction. 

“If we accept 75 per cent as the 
‘par’ score,’ Dr. Habbe said, “‘it is 
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clear that the level of satisfaction 
among tull-time life insurance 
agents 1s generally encouraging.” 

“General Agents and Managers,” 
he continued, ‘can take pride in this 
hnding, tor there is abundant evi- 
dence that the agent’s job-attitude 
is conditioned to a large extent by 
his agency relations.” 


Conducting Survey 


Ihe survey was conducted in this 
way: sets of Dr. Habbe's 40-item 
questionnaire were mailed to every 
General Agent and Manager by the 
Home Office with instructions that 
each agent should be asked to fill one 
out. All answers were confidential 
and were mailed by the agent direct 
to Dr. Habbe at the Association. 

Answers on the following sub- 
jects ranked highest as the ‘‘most 
satistying”’ elements of an agent’s 
job: 

1. Your company’s general rep- 
utation and public standing? 99 per 
cent. 

2. The way life insurance per- 
forms its basic functions? 98 per 
cent. 

3. The opportunities in your 
work for performing useful service ? 
Y6 per cent. 

4. The opportunities in your 
work for interesting experiences? 
95 per cent. 

5. Servicing your own policy- 
holders? 92 per cent. 

6. Your company’s underwrit- 
ing practices? 91 per cent. 

7. The cashier in your agency? 
90 per cent. 

8. Your agency’s location and 
work surroundings? 89 per cent. 

9. Your Manager or General 
Agent? 88 per cent. 

10. Fairness and _ impartiality 
your Manager shows in his dealings 
with his agents? 8&8 per cent. 

“This is not to say that these 
questions are the most important to 
the way an agent feels about his 


job,” Dr. Habbe explained. “Al- 
most all agents are well satished 
with their company’s general repu- 
tation and public standing, but it 
happens that there is only a slight 
correlation between the scores on 
this item and the over-all satistac- 
tion index. 


Critical Questions 


Dr. Habbe gave the following 
items as having the “most to do 
with conditioning the agent’s atti- 
tude toward his job,” listing them 
in the order of “satisfaction” ex- 
pressed by the agents: 

How do you feel about 

1. Your company’s cooperation 
with your agency in helping under- 
writers ? 

2. The recognition your Man- 
ager gives your ability and effort? 

3. The company’s interest in the 
agent as an individual? 

4. The opportunities in your 
work for performing useful service? 

5. The other underwriters in 
your office? 

6. Your company’s desire and 
willingness to make improvements 
in agency matters? 

7. Your opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth? 

8. Interviewing prospects 

9. The attitude of your family 
toward your selling life insurance? 

10. Your company’s sales pro- 
motional materials ? 

‘These are the critical questions,” 
Dr. Habbe declared. 

“Several items in the above list 
are the direct concern of the Man- 
ager, and he can influence his 
agents’ thinking on all of them.” 

Most dissatisfaction, Dr. Habbe 
noted, was centered around 10 
items, all of which registered below 
the “par” of 79 per cent satisfied 
for the questionnaire as a whole. 
The concentration of dissatisfaction 
is On money matters (three items), 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Job Satisfaction—Continued 


public relations (three items), cer- 
tain job duties (three items) and 
one training item. 

The low ranking ten points, all 
below the 75 par score, are: 


How do you feel about ........ 


1. Prospecting? 71 per cent 
satisfied. 

2. Preparing briefs and doing 
other office jobs? 70 per cent satis- 
fied. 

3. Your company’s retirement 
plan? 69 per cent satisfied. 

4. Servicing orphan policyhold- 
ers? 68 per cent satisfied. 

5. The Public Relations pro- 
gram ‘of life insurance companies? 
66 per cent satisfied. 

6. Training you received when 
you entered the business? 65 per 
cent satished. 

7. The regularity of your in- 
come? 59 per cent satisfied. 

8. Your earnings so far this 
year? 50 per cent satisfied. 

9. Underwriters of other life in- 
surance companies? 49 per cent 
satisfied. 

10. The attitudes of the public 
toward life insurance agents? 45 
per cent satisfied. 


Differences 


Dr. Habbe pointed out that there 
is far less agreement among the 
agents of different companies on the 
lowest items than on the highest. 
In one company, for example, 8/ 
per cent expressed satisfaction with 
the company’s retirement plan, 
while in another only 44 per cent 
were Satisfied. 

“Despite the variations,” said Dr. 
Habbe, “the general pattern is clear 
and the individual Manager can 
guess where his company stands on 
these questions.” 

Summing up, Dr. Habbe con- 
cluded that the enthusiasm which so 
many agents feel toward their job 
“is one of the most important facts 
in our business. 

“It is a fact which should do 
much to inspire each Manager and 
General Agent to sharpen his own 
job performance, especially that 
most important phase of his per- 
formance which is called Agency 
Leadership,” Dr. Habbe said. 
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PENSION DATA 
Methods of Gunding 


ONE of the methods of funding 

the benefits provided under a 
pension plan has a monopoly on all 
of the advantages. All of the facts 
and circumstances surrounding the 
particular case must be considered. 
Frequently it is desirable to use 
more than one funding method. An 
examination of the facts including 
the character of the business, stabil- 
ity of profits, the type of work done 
by employees, the manner in which 
they are paid, the general level of 
employee earnings, and the desires 
of the employer will generally indi- 
cate that one funding method will 
be more suitable than another, or 
that a combination of methods will 
be most advantageous. 


Coverage for All Regular Employees 


lf the plan is to cover all regular 
employees and provide retirement 
benefits only to those who survive in 
service to constitute problems of re- 
tirement because of old age or per- 
manent disability, and there is a 
prospect of high future turnover 
among the employees, it will gen- 
erally be found that the funding 
method should be confined to either 
self-administration (trusteed fund 
invested in securities) or a group 
annuity contract. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to the deposit- 
administration form of group an- 
nuity contract under which employer 
contributions are held by the insur- 
ance company in a composite fund 
during the accumulation period be- 
fore retirement, when a single pre- 
mium immediate annuity is pur- 
chased from the deposit-administra- 
tion fund. This method of financing 
is Similar to self-administration with 
the use of a composite fund, since 
none of the employer contributions 
are earmarked for the benefit of 
particular individuals until they re- 
tire. This allows flexibility in the 
making of employer contributions 
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by MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., 


Director Pension Planning Co. 


without affecting the benefits pro- 
vided under the plan, as long as the 
contributions are sufficient to meet 
the full cost of the benefits pro- 
vided for retiring employees. The 
individual retirement income or 
group permanent retirement income 
policy methods of financing are not 
suited to full-coverage high turnover 
types of plans, not only because of 
their inflexible contribution and 
benefit provisions, but because of 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a _ consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russell R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


the comparatively: high cost of the 
liberal death benefits, vested rights 
to severance benefits, and the sur- 
render charges which they usually 
entail. 


Coverage for Many Nonsalaried 
Employees 


If many comparatively low paid 
nonsalaried employees are to be 
covered, individual policies should 
not be used since increases or de- 
creases in benefits attributable to 
earnings changes can only be made 
operative within the generally avail- 
able minimum policy units or $500 
or $1,000 face amount of insurance 
or $5 or $10 a month of pension 
benefits, whereas under self-admin- 
istration or group annuity plans, 
benefits can be made to follow earn- 
ings to a penny. Assuming that 
liberal vested rights are not to be 
granted because of the prospective 
cost, individual policies are also dis- 
advantageous for use in wage earner 
groups because of the comparatively 
low recoveries represented by their 
cash surrender values as compared 
with the recoveries under self-ad- 
ministration or a group annuity 
contract when employees leave with- 
out vested rights. 


Coverage for a Restricted Group 


If the employer, after careful con- 
sideration of the objections, decides 
to include only a restricted group 
of employees in the plan, such as 
salaried employees earning more 
than $3,000 per year, and to give 
them liberal vested rights to the 
benefits provided by employer con- 
tributions, contingent only on com- 
pletion of a short period of service 
or membership in the plan, either a 
group annuity contract, or indi- 
vidual retirement annuities (with or 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Data—Continued 


without insurance), or the latter’s 
equivalent under a group permanent 
retirement annuity plan, could be 
used because each of these insured 
types of financing provides for an 
allocation of employer contributions 
for the specific benefit of each 
named participants so that the exact 
benefits that are vested in them are 
at all times known. 


Flexible Cost 


If the employer wishes to have 
flexibility as to cost, under a pro- 
cedure allowing him to make aver- 
age contributions in normal years, 
large contributions in prosperous 
years and correspondingly reduced 
contributions in years of poor busi- 


ness, which is usually a’ fundamental 
consideration, self-administration 
with the use of a composite fund 
both before and after retirement will 
be the most suitable method of fund- 
ing. Under this arrangement, maxi- 
mum contributions can be made in 
good years and used as a cushion to 
take the place of contributions in 
years when the employer may find it 
necessary or advisable to reduce or 
suspend the making of contribu- 
tions, without interfering with the 
payment of full benefits to retired 
employees on schedule as they fall 
due and with full qualification of the 
plan with respect to the deductibility 
of employer contributions from em- 
ployer income for tax purposes. 
Next in line as to flexibility of 
contributions is the combination 
type of funding which uses a self- 
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administered fund for the period of 
accumulation before retirement but 
is insured after retirement, i.e., when 
each employee retires, a single pre- 
mium immediate annuity is pur- 
chased for him by transferring out 
of the self-administered fund the 
single premium required to purchase 
the retirement benefit. 


The deposit-administration group 
annuity method of funding is similar 
to such a combination plan in that 
it offers contribution flexibility 
equal to that available under a plan 
using a self-administered composite 
fund with the purchase of annuities 
at retirement. 


Permanent Life Insurance 


Where permanent life insurance 
is desired, the use of ordinary life 
insurance policies in conjunction 
with a composite self-administered 
fund offers a considerable degree of 
flexibility, since the contributions 
may be suspended without neces- 
sarily impairing the employees’ 
benefits. From the standpoint of 
contribution flexibility it is some- 
what similar to the use of a self-ad- 
ministered fund for the period of 
accumulation before retirement with 
the purchase of immediate annuities 
at retirement. 


Next in line as to the extent of 
flexibility of contributions is the 
typical group annuity plan providing 
for the purchase of deferred an- 
nuities. The employer may vary the 
contributions for the purchase of 
past service annuities within fairly 
broad limits, except that generally 
such contributions must be made in 
amounts sufficient to purchase the 
full annuities of employees by the 
time they retire. The contributions 
to purchase benefits for current 
service may be suspended but it is 
evident that the benefits of all of the 
active participants will be impaired 
unless and until the suspended con- 
tributions are paid on a retroactive 
basis. 

The least suitable funding method 
if flexibility of contributions is de- 
sired is the use of individual or 
group permanent retirement income 
policies as the sole funding vehicle. 
Under this method, all of the con- 
tributions are allocated to pay the 
fixed current year’s premium for 
each participant, allowing for no 
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contribution flexibility without haz- 
ard io employee benefits, since, if 
the premiums are not paid, or are 
met by borrowing against the cash 
value of the policies, the benefits are 
jeopardized. Moreover, full bene- 
fits will not be available for em- 
ployees who retire during any pe- 
riod in which full contributions have 
not been made under the plan. This 
situation would, of course, also arise 
in the event of suspension of con- 
tributions for current service under 
a typical group annuity contract 
providing for the purchase of de- 
ferred annuities. 

The use of a funding method per- 
mitting flexibility of contributions 
may be of considerable importance 
in view of the provisions of PS No. 
57, which was issued by the Pen- 
sion Trust Information Service of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue on 
August 5, 1946. This PS indicates 
that the tax status of a pension or 
annuity -plan may be jeopardized if 
suspension of employer contribu- 
tions affect the benefits to be paid 
or made available under the plan, 
and if the unfunded cost at any time 
exceeds the unfunded costs as of the 
date of establishment of the plan. It 
is probable, however, that literal ap- 
plication of the PS will be confined 
only to flagrant cases where maxti- 
mum contributions are made in high 
tax years, which are followed by 
the making of little or no contribu- 
tions in years when the tax offsets 
are low. 


1947, Pension Planning Com- 
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INCENTIVES 


Even Pigeons 


EARS ago Gerald Stanley Lee 
told about an American em- 
ployer in Mexico who was driven 
almost crazy by the dilatory actions 
of his workmen on a construction 
job. They were paid a daily wage to 
wheel loads of dirt toa dump. They 
worked as if engaged in a slow race. 
When he figured out what it was 
worth to haul and dump one wheel- 
harrow load, he placed a man with a 
bag of coins at the dump and paid 
each workman for each wheelbarrow 
load dumped. After that he had 
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The recently independently- 
conducted Job Satisfaction 
Study showed exceptionally 
high satisfaction among repre- 
sentatives of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Why? Here are some of the 
reasons. The LNL man has 
par and non-par policies; Ju- 
venile insurance from date of 
birth; special low-cost plans 
for business, taxation, and 
family protection needs; Fam- 
ily Income and Family Main- 
tenance Plans; substandard ser- 





HERE’S WHY 





vice (up to 500% mortality) ; 
Mortgage Redemption insur- 
ance—and a complete line of 
Group insurance, including the 
casualty group coverages. 

In addition, LNL offers its 
agents a _ liberal retirement 
plan, a hospital and surgical 
expense plan, and Group life 
insurance. 

LNL is Geared To Help Its 
Field Men. 


ee 





More than 2 Bil- 
lion Dollars of In- 
surance in Force. 





f Its Name Indicates 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 





Its Character 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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trouble keeping the men from work- 
ing themselves to death. 

All this employer did was to give 
recognition to the truth that the 
lower in the scale of intelligence 
men are, the closer to their work 
must be placed the reward for that 
work. 

T. McKean Downs, who knows 
much about racing pigeons, finds 
that there are certain conditions un- 
der which birds will put forth their 
best efforts. In the case of the hen, 
it is usually when she is sitting on 
eggs or has tiny youngsters. She 


wants to get home in a hurry. A 
cock has been known to fly his fast- 
est race just after seeing a strange 
cock shut up in the nest with his 
mate. All he desired then was to 
get home in the fastest possible time 
to evict the rival. Unmated pigeons 
are poor racers. They have nothing 
to hurry back to. They’ll come 
home, but they won’t exert them- 
selves. 


People and pigeons have much 
in common. Both need incentives 
to do their best. 


—Net Results 
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LACH TOPS IN ITS FIELD 


@ Standard Federal Tax Reports — Complete, Y Federal Tax Guide Reports — Concise, com- 


detailed, encyclopedic, the accepted reporter on pact, understandable, here is the dependable 
federal taxes for revenue — “for the man who must reporter on the federal taxes of the ordinary cor- 
have everything.” Swift weekly issues report and poration, the average individual, partnership, or 
explain unfolding federal tax developments. business. One loose leaf Compilation Volume and 
Current subscription plan includes 6 loose leaf matching Internal Revenue Code Volume included 
“bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Volumes, and without extra charge to start new subscribers off 
companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. on the right foot. 


@ Federal Tax Course—1946-1947 Edition—Authentic tax train- 
ing, brush-up, and reference course in one handy volume. Explains 
federal taxation, with emphasis on income tax and withholding 
collection methods, under current laws up to date of publication. 


Write for Complete Details 
COMMERCE) CLEARING) HOUSE; ING, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


Cwicaco 1 New Yor« 1 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave Empine STATE BLOG MUNSEY BLOG 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


The Agent's Right to Commission on 
Premiums’ Waived by Terms of Life 
Policy 


| | JUIS CLAUDE BURCH sued 
the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America in the Superior 
Court of Baltimore, Maryland, upon 
a Special Agency Contract to collect 
renewal commissions on life insur- 
ance premiums, the payment of 
which by the insured had _ been 
waived by the insurance Company 
pursuant to the terms of the in- 
sured’s policy. 

Section 4 of the Special Agency 
Contract, reads as follows: 

‘That no commission shall be paid 
to the agent on account of any policy 
or annuity contract, issued under 
this contract, after it has been lapsed 
or after the discontinuance of pre- 
mium or consideration payments for 
any reason, by the insured, the an- 
nuitant or the holder of the policy, 
or Annuity contract.” 

The agent sold a policy containing 
a provision that the company, upon 
proof that the insured had become 
totally and permanently disabled 
before the age of sixty, would 
“waive the payment of certain pre- 
miums otherwise payable under this 
policy.”” The premiums to be waived 
were defined as those ‘‘the due date 
of which (not including days of 
grace) shall occur after disability 
has become total as above defined, 
but in no event before a date more 
than one year prior to the date of 
receipt by the company of notice of 
disability as described in Paragraph 
(d) above,” etc. 

The insured being totally and per- 
manently disabled, and upon satis- 
factory proof, the company waived 
payment of the sixth and seventh 


annual premiums. The agent claimed 


renewal commissions thereon. 
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The Maryland Court of Appeals 
held that the agent was not entitled 
to commissions upon the waived 
premiums. Evidence was introduced 
indicating that the company recog- 
nized that the insured possessed all 
the rights and benefits under the 
policy, after waiver of premiums 
that he would enjoy if the premiums 
were paid by the insured. But the 
court said “it is difficult to see how 
such entries could convert non-pay- 
ment into payment, or liability into 
an asset.” 

The agent offered evidence which 

ras excluded by the court tending 

to prove that other life insurance 
companies had established a usage or 
custom of paying commissions on 
such waived premiums. The court 
held that this evidence was properly 
excluded, saying: 

“The usage contended for would 
convert discontinuance into con- 
tinuance, and waiver of payment 
into payment; this is inconsistent 
with and repugnant to the explicit 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 








terms of the written agreement. 
The usage would contradict and 
vary the terms of the written agree- 
ment, rather than explain it.”’ 

The court cited numerous authori- 
ties, including “Restatement of the 
Law of Contracts, Section 246.” 


The court held that even a general 
trade usage of payment would not 
prove payment in fact of those pre- 
miums upon which the agent’s claim 
was based. Burch vs. Prudential 
Insurance Co. 42 Atl. (2d) 671, 163 
A. L. R. 1466. 


Agent's Knowledge of False Repre- 

sentation Held Not to Estop Com- 

pany from Relying Upon Terms of 
Policy 


The Court of Appeals of Georgia 
certified to the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, the following question : 

‘Is the insurer estopped from as- 
serting non-liability, except for a 
return of the premiums paid, under 
the limitation of insurance clause 
and non-waiver provisions contained 
in an industrial life insurance policy 
—that ‘Limitation of Insurance. 
\WVithin two years from date of is- 
suance of this policy, the liability of 
the company under same shall be 
limited, under the following condi- 
tions, to the return of premiums 
paid thereon: (1) If the insured was 
not in sound health upon the date of 
issuance and delivery of this policy, 
or if the insured before its date had 
tuberculosis, or diabetes, or cancer, 
or chronic bronchitis, or disease of 
the heart or blood vessels, or disease 
of kidneys, or cirrhosis of the liver; 
(2) if the insured shall die by his 
own hands, whether sane or insane, 
or as a result of acts committed by 
him while in the commission of or as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


punishment for some act in violation 
of law, or from the malicious or 
unlawful act of anyone who is a 
beneficiary hereunder; (3) if in- 
sured is pregnant at date of issuance 
of policy at date thereof, and death 
results from such pregnancy, knowl- 
edge of the agent shall not be taken 
to be knowledge of the company. 
Alterations, Waivers and Premiums. 
This policy shall constitute the en- 
tire contract. Any erasure or altera- 
tions made herein except by endorse- 
ment signed by the president or 
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A NEW IDEA IN LIFE INSURANCE 
WITH A NEW PLAN FOR 


Selling 


Complete coverage in one package. Pays any 
kind of death except suicide first two years. Pays 
from first day for illness, accident. Includes surgical 


and hospitalization fees at a new low combined rate. 
Tested plan of creating leads. 


As little as three, one thousand complete cover- 
age apps a week creates over a thousand dollars 
renewal the second year. In five to ten years you 
should build remarkable renewal income. 


Training in tield affords an alert man an enlarged 
opportunity. Experience in insurance, while helpful, 
not necessary. Correspondence confidential. 


secretary, actuary or other officer 
of the company, shall be void ; agents 
(which includes managers and 
superintendents) are not authorized 
to make, alter or discharge contracts, 
or waive forfeitures or any provi- 
sions or terms of this policy’—where 
the application is not attached to the 
policy, and where the agent soliciting 
the insurance and delivering the 
policy had full knowledge that the 
insured was not in sound health upon 
the dates of the application for and 
the issuance and delivery of the 
policy, and that the insured had 
tuberculosis at the time of the appli- 





HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


cation and when the policy was is- 
sued and delivered, from which dis- 
ease she died within less than two 
years from the date of the policy?” 

The Supreme Court of Georgia 
held that limitation of insurance 
clauses similar to that set out above 
have been held valid and binding 
upon the insured in Gray vs. Life 
and Casualty Insurance Company, 
48 Ga. App. 80, 171 S. E. 835, and 
Life and Casualty Company vs. 
Carter, 55 Ga. App. 622, 191 S. E. 
153, 154. After discussing the opin- 
ions in both of the above-styled cases, 
the Supreme Court of Georgia held 
that these decisions are sound in 
principal and are affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Georgia. That 
since it was held in the Carter case 
that actual knowledge by the insur- 
ance company would not estop it 
from asserting the limited liability 
contracted for, there would not be 
an estoppel because of imputed 
knowledge of the company by reason 
of the knowledge of the agent. The 
court held the insurance company 
was liable only for the return of 
premiums paid and that the question 
certified to it must therefore be an- 
swered in the negative. Life and 
Casualty Insurance Company vs. 
Williams, 36 S. E. (2d) 753, 163 A. 
L. R. 686. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
PREMIUMS 


Terminal Bonds Acceptable 


A practice allowed for sometime 
unofficially has now been made 
official and that is the use of ter- 
minal bonds to pay premiums on 
National Service policies. A veteran 
can likewise use these bonds (other- 
wise redeemable only at the end of 
5 years) to make any other payments 
on such policies, even to repay loans 
made prior to July 31, 1946. In no 
instance, however, does the veteran 
directly get any cash for these bonds 
when using them in connection with 
insurance payments. Should there be 
an over-payment in any such trans- 
action, the amount of over-payment 
is credited to the service man’s ac- 
count. 
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ACTUARIAL 


Training of Actuaries 


HE following discussion was 

prepared for the meeting of 
the Actuarial Club of the Pacific 
States, November 21, 1946. The 
question set for discussion was: 
What is the opinion of the changes 
made in examination requirements 
for actuarial students ? 

About a couple of months ago a 
booklet was published by the Society 
and Institute entitled Preliminary 
Actuarial Examinations. In_ this 
booklet are explained a new series 
of examinations which will replace 
Parts 1, 2, and 3 of the old examina- 
tions covering Algebra, Geometry, 
Calculus, Finite Differences, Proba- 
bility and Statistics. These examina- 
tions, or rather the preparation for 
same, form the mathematical foun- 
dation necessary before the student 
can approach the practical part of 
the preparation for the actuary’s 
work. With these examinations be- 
hind him the student goes on to 
Part 4, which deals with Compound 
Interest and Life Contingencies. 


Joint Courses 


These new examinations are so 
prepared that they can be taken 
while the student is in college with 
a minimum amount of preparation 
beyond that supplied by the usual 
undergraduate mathematics courses. 
They have been gotten up under the 
direction of a joint committee of ac- 
tuaries and university mathematics 
professors. They will be adminis- 
tered by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board at centers through- 
out the country. 

Nomination of the candidate is 
made as follows. If an undergradu- 
ate, he must be nominated as being 
qualified to take the examination by 
one of his mathematics professors. 
Other candidates must be nominated 
by a Fellow of either of the actuarial 
societies. The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board will not report any 
scores to candidates. They will be 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE, 
F.F.A., FAIA. 


notified as to their passes by the Ac- 
tuarial Society and the Institute. 

For the benefit of students who 
have not had the standard under- 
eraduate courses in Finite Differ- 
ences, Probability and Statistics, a 
list of text books is given for inde- 
pendent reading. 


Covering the Subject 


Another point should be men- 
tioned. To quote the booklet, “The 
essential feature of the new exami- 
nations is the use of a greater num- 
ber of somewhat shorter questions 
or problems so as to get a wider sam- 
pling of the candidate’s knowledge 
in the fields covered by the exami- 
nations.” 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


The necessity for this might be - 
strongly brought out, namely, by im- 
agining the other extreme which 
would be just one long question on 
some particular phase of the subject 
matter under examination set as a 
test of the candidate’s knowledge 
and ability. The man who had been 
lucky enough to have given an undue 
amount of study to such phase 
would have an unfair advantage 
over his fellows. Short questions 
ranging through the subject matter 
under examination, and perhaps al- 
ternative questions, furnish a much 
fairer test of the candidate’s knowl- 
edge and ability. And in connection 
with testing the candidate’s ability, 
could the idea ever arise that an ac- 
tuarial body might try to restrict the 
number of its members by raising 
the pass mark so as to prevent its 
hallmark from being stamped on too 
many individuals? If there were a 
plethora of actuaries of relation to 
the available jobs, there might be a 
temptation in this direction. Fortu- 
nately, at present the number of jobs 
is Out-running the number of qual- 
fied men. In order to stimulate good 
actuarial work, however, the num- 
ber of actuaries should be greater 
than the number of jobs. 


Meaning 


Well, now, what does all this re- 
arrangement of examinations and 
pamphlet-publishing mean? For one 
thing, it is the result of a dearth of 
actuarial students, or of the kind of 
material out of which good actuaries 
are manufactured. Perhaps we are 
living in a different age. Perhaps the 
resolve “to scorn delights and live 
laborious days” no longer appeals to 
the young knight errant. Neverthe- 
less, in many ways it seems wise for 
the actuarial student, if he can, to get 
the mathematical part of his exami- 
nations behind him before he enters 
upon his “apprenticeship” in the life 


(Continued on page 33) 
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GALEF 


SLANTS 


from other Fields 


What’s Wrong with Being Big? 


VERY once in a while some one 

takes a crack at business and ac- 
cuses it of being “big.”” The word 
becomes an indictment—a curious 
fact in a country that sets so much 
store by bigness. 

Of course it’s been a_ political 
trick for years, but that doesn’t ex- 
plain the strange illusion that sur- 
rounds it. For many of the people 
who denounce bigness are actually 
in favor of it. Most of us like things 
big—from the cradle to the grave. 


When a baby is born, the birth 
announcements carry the statistics 
on its weight and there is consider- 
able rejoicing if it is a big baby— 
say eight pounds or more. 

That baby grows up and gets to 
be a man. 

If somewhere along the line, this 
man takes unto himself a wife, the 
bride and her mother—and maybe 
the bridegroom himself—feel a cer- 
tain glow in a big wedding. If the 
fates are kind and he prospers, his 
neighbors are inclined to look up to 
him if he has a big house. 

When he dies, the family takes 
pride in a big funeral—lots of 
flowers and people, perhaps a long 
list of pallbearers and special men- 
tion in the newspapers if there are 
two ministers instead of one. 

New Yorkers boast of their town 
as the big town with its big buildings. 
The United States is a big country 
—certainly a better country than if 
it were 48 separate states. 
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by GEORGE W. CECIL 
Vice President, 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Men say their lawyer is a big 
lawyer or their physician is a big 
man in his profession. They feel 
safest in a big hospital, a big car, a 
big plane. 

Church-goers like to tell of their 
big congregation. Politicians, us- 
ually opposed to bigness in other 
forms, are in favor of big political 
parties and big majorities at elec- 
tions. Workers like to work for 
big outfits. Customers generally 
would rather deal with big compa- 
nies and big stores. They feel their 
savings are more secure in a big 
bank. 





THE SELLING GAME 


The selling game is hard and slow; 

lt freezes you in winter snow, 

Or roasts you in the summer's glow; 
| like it! 


lt makes you hop from there to here; 
It keep you hustling, year by year, 
Until you're thinner than a deer; 

| like it! 


lt makes you mix with bores and sports, 
And stand for wise-cracks and retorts 
From fellow-men of various sorts; 

| like it! 


lt makes you smile and hide your spleen 
When folk get stubborn, mad or mean; 
It pays the man who'll use his bean; 
| like it! 
—Office Appliances. 


.We prefer our sporting events 
big. Big stadia. Big crowds. If 
our college has a football team, we 
want big tackles and guards and 
blocking backs. Heavyweights al- 
ways draw bigger crowds than the 
little fellows. Our favorite big 
league ball players are the fellows 
who get the big hits—homers and 
triples and doubles. 

Can it be that bigness is bad only 
when it’s business? 

That doesn’t seem to hold either. 
For it was the growth of business 
that made this a big and prosperous 
country in peace. And it was the 
big company that supplied the pro- 
duction that helped our big army, 
our big navy and our big air force 
to win the war. Just recently there 
was a recommendation to merge the 
army and navy so there would be 
one bigger organization rather than 
several smaller ones. This, as you 
may remember, had the approval of 
some who seem opposed to bigness. 

This is in no sense an attack on 
small business because small busi- 
nesses are necessary. Few remain 
small from choice and every large 
business was once a small business. 

It is, on the record, a strange phe- 
nomenon that a country that ad- 
mires bigness and depends on it in 
so many ways, should somehow have 
the impression that bigness is bad. 

It could be that some people have 
a self-interest in having us think 


that way. 
—Advertising & Selling. 
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ins rance office. On the other hand, 
if cis means that he is to be 21 or 
2? vars of age before be comes into 
coi act with the rough-and-tumble 
of practical business life he may 
havc developed a sort of know-it-all 
ar. snooty attitude, which it may be 
dificult to knock out of him. 

(Ine is therefore glad to see that 
the door to the actuarial profession 
is uot altogether closed to the am- 
bitious boy who comes to a life in- 
surance office straight from high 
school. He may possibly get through 
his examinations by means of the 
prescribed independent reading and 
courses taken after hours, or per- 
haps, to some extent, provided by 
the company during office hours. 

Now we come to the thought— 
what are the actuarial examinations, 
or the studies for same, supposed to 
be training a man to be? Not mere 
mathematical actuaries surely. This 
is brought out by the pamphlet 
where it says that the actuary “be- 
cause of his broad fundamental 
training, usually has an important 
part in developing the general execu- 
tive policies of his company. AIl- 
though he cannot operate without 
a thorough knowledge of the mathe- 
matical basis of life insurance, es- 
sentially he is a businessman rather 
than a mathematician.” 

Actuaries, we think, may be 
divided roughly as follows: 

A. Company actuaries. 

|. With general executive ability 
and frequently a tendency to become 
investment or agency men, leading 
occasionally to the presidency of 
their companies. 

2. Underwriting executives. 

5. Secretaries and Controllers. 

4. Mathematical and statistical ac- 
tuaries, 

5. Actuaries to company associa- 
tions, such as American Life Con- 
vention, Life Insurance Association 
ot America and Life Insurance Sales 
Kesearch Bureau. 

Bb. Consulting actuaries. 

C. Actuaries to business firms, 
not insurance companies. 

1). Government department actu- 
aries, 

IX. College professors. 

‘ollowing up this thought we 


went to the lists of Fellows of the 
Society and the Institute as of Sep- 
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with the following thots: 


ture” . 
vice.” 





Geo. Albert Smith, President 





148 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING 


Recently six Beneficial Life Underwriters, with an 
aggregate of 148 years in the life insurance business, 
were requested to make a statement concerning their 
underwriting careers. Their testimonials were spotted 


“Life insurance extends a wonderful service to 
the insuring public” .. . “gives a spiritual uplift” 
... “best solves life’s financial problems” .. . 
“stands alone in the field of. guaranteed invest- 
ment’s” ... “extends man’s income into the fu- 
.. “affords opportunity for public ser- 


These statements bespeak the “conviction” and “de- 
sire to serve” which underlies the philosophy of the 
Beneficial Career Underwriter. 











Salt Lake City, Utah 








tember 1, 1945 for information as to 
the kinds of position held by actu- 
aries. It was decided to omit names 
admitted within the previous five 
years for the reason that such had 


scarcely had time to find their prob- 
able destiny. This cut down the total 
number of names listed by position, 
or destiny, to approximately 426, 
divided up as follows: 


Fellows of Society or Institute as of September 1, 1945 who had attained Fellowship 
prior to 1941. Distribution with regard to position in business. 


COMPANY MEN 
President or Chairman of Board 
Executive Vice President 


Managing Director & General Manager 


Vice President (only title) 


Investment Executive 
Actuary with title 
Underwriting Executive 
Secretary 

Controller 


Actuarial assistant without title 


Total “Company” Men 

Life Insurance Association of Amer. 
American Life Convention 

Sales Research Bureau 


Business firms (not insurance co’s) 
Consulting Actuaries 

Professors 

Government Department Actuaries 
No designation 

Retired 





18 
3 
Y 
24 54 13% 
4 
238 
9 
11 
3 265 62% 
36 36 8% 
rr 385 83% 
] 
1 
l 3 1% 
4 
22 
2 
13 
17 
10 68 16% 
426 100% 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 


If we consider only companies 
with 25 million or more of life insur- 
ance in force, of which there are ap- 
proximately 250, this means that 
with 18 presidents or chairmen, ac- 
tuaries occupy about 7% of the top 
positions. Does this reflect credit 
upon actuarial training and upon ac- 
tuarial examinations? Surely one 
would think that men who had de- 
voted their lives to the scientific 
study and practical applications of 
life insurance should occupy a 
greater percentage of the top posi- 
tions. With this thought in view, are 


the present methods of selecting ac- 
tuarial material and of training and 
testing that material, proper and ade- 
quate? Is the average actuary fitted 
by natural ability and training to as- 
sume leadership in the march to- 
wards the goal of voluntary life in- 
surance, namely, adequate and 
proper insurance of the individuals 
of the nation? Is he suited to take 
a very active part in campaigns of 
agency and public education? 

[In connection with what has just 
been said, however, it is heartening 
to see a change which was made in 
the Fellowship examinations for 
1945. The final examination, in- 


— 





TE COMPANY 
r#€ AGENT 
™ PLAN 


@ THE FAMILY HOUR 


week's calls. 


@ THE JACK BERCH SHOW 


master of ceremonies. 


personal or business security? 





SELLING ~ 





Each Sunday afternoon over 149 stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. You can hear Rise Stevens, opera 
and movie star; Ted Malone, philosophic master of cere- 
monies; Jimmy Carroll, lyric tenor, and the ever popular 
Al Goodman and his orchestra. Of course, Frank Gallop 


is still paving the way with his commercials for next 


Monday through Friday over 136 stations of the NBC Net- 
work. Along with Jack you can enjoy Charlie Magnante, 
renown accordionist; Tony Mottola, top guitarist; George 
Wright, famous organist, and Eddie Dunn, celebrated 


Is it any wonder that Prudential representatives and brokers 


find so many good prospects receptive to a Prudential plan of 











stead of setting certain definitely re. 

quired subjects, has permitted the 

majoring, so to speak, in certain op-7 

tional subjects. These are as fol- 

lows: | 
Any two of 


1. Advanced graduation, mathe- 
matical theories, et cetera. 


2. Employee _ retirement plans, 
self-insured pension funds, group 
annuities, and relative income tax 
laws and regulations. 


3. Actuarial phases of 
problems. 

4. Group life and group health in- 
surance, 

5. Social insurance—Social Se- 
curity Act, Unemployment Compen- 
sation, et cetera. 

The field is evidently now so wide 
that the actuary has to specialize. It 
is good to see that this is being rec- 
ognized. It is also good to see evi- ] 
dence in the minds of the examining 
committees that there is no need for FIL 
actuaries with executive, managerial, 
underwriting or secretarial ability to 


FILI 
agency 


take up rather abstruse mathematics : 
such as may be involved in advanced | 
graduation and interpolation. So we | 
now have it that a budding actuary, 


having proved himself to have a MA 
good mathematical foundation, may 
side-step such subjects as advanced 
graduation and interpolation and ad- 
vanced mathematical theories, and 
select two out of four more prac- 
tical subjects, such as employee re- 
tirement plans, actuarial phases of 
agency problems, group life and 
health insurance or social insurance. ] 

Earlier in this discussion we 
omitted to mention the language ap- 
titude examination, which is an alto- a 
gether new requirement from the 
prospective candidate. Here is some- 
thing which may help to weed out 
the purely mathematical freak. Per- 
haps this language aptitude test 
could be widened in order to insure 
that our prospective actuaries are C 
real human beings with natures sym- 
pathetic to their fellow men. 

It seems rather a coincidence that 
in the December number of Reader’s F 
Scope there appears under the title 








“Say the Good Word” an article ; 
dealing with the value of language 
aptitude tests. The article shows 
that out of various representative 
groups given vocabulary tests, major 
executives scored highest, even E 
ahead of college professors. 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
ke current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 


(lf you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 
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MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


Composing 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
39. 
40. 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads - 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


30. 
31. 
52. 
33. 
34. 
>. 
56. 
97. 
38. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Desks 
Fluorescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stools 

Tables 
Wardrobes 


* 


SERVICES 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


Accident Prevention 
Accounting System 
Fire Protection 
Office Planning 
Record System 
Sales Promotion 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 


71. 
72. 


3. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


Blank Books 

Business Forms 

Duplicator Stencils & 
Inks 

Envelopes 

Erasers 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

Marking Devices 

Paper 

Paper Perforators 

Pens 

Pencils 

Pencil Sharpeners 

Stamp Pads 

Staples 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


Cleaning Material 
Copyholders 

Copy Ribbon 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 
Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90 


91. 
92. 
93. 


94 
95 


. Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Pads 

. Silencer 

. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


96 


97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 


102. 


. Cleansing Cream 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Leather Goods 
Promotional Gifts 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
Visual Policy Jackets 


eee 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 
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ELECTRIC PENCIL SHARPENER 


MONG the latest developments for 

the modern office is the electric pencil 
sharpener. Set the selector at medium, 
fine or extra fine, insert a pencil and the 
self-operating switch puts in motion the 
highly tempered cutters. When the pen- 
cil is sharp, the cutting action ceases 
automatically thus preventing any waste 
of the pencil. All degrees of lead in- 
cluding colored crayon pencils are brought 
to a perfect point without breakage, ac- 
cording to the Bert M. Morris Company. 
The cutter will operate on either DC or 
AC on 110 volts. 





* January, 1947 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
Pencil Sharpener 
Ilustravox 
Chair-Loc 
Intercom System 


Office Planning Booklet 


i 45 02 Wo Oe 0 


Billing Systems Service 


Firm Name 





Attention of 





Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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ILLUSTRAVOX 


LLUSTRAVOX, a __— sound-slidefilm 

projector, has been designed by the 
Magnavox Company for addressing a 
message to employees, agents or the pub- 
lic. Constructed for simple operation, the 
sound volume may be controlled for pre- 
sentation to large or small groups. The 
recorded narrative is synchronized with 
the picture allowing concentration on the 
single illustration projected. Finest qual- 
ity airplane cloth gives it a smart-looking 
appearance and the light weight (20 
pounds) makes for easy transportation. 





CHAIR-LOC 


HAIR-LOC is a new way of perma- 

nently tightening loose wood joints by 
expanding the wood fibers so that the 
joint locks mechanically. Quick, clean 
and easy to apply it can be used wher- 
ever wood fits into a socket of any 
type or where metal or plastic fits into 
a wood socket. Fifteen minutes usually 
sufices to swell the joint tight. The 
Chair-Loc Company is the manufacturer. 








INTERCOM SYSTEM 


ELL Sound Systems, Incorporated, has 

announced their new model intercom- 
munication system, the Belfone Meastro. 
Construction is of bakelite completely 
streamlined and compact in the modern 
mode. The keys, designed for one-finger 
movement are of clear lucite with slots 
for station-identification markings. When 
a station key is busy, immediate indica- 
tion is made. It is not busy, other sta- 
tions are locked out, completely eliminat- 
ing overheard or interrupted conversa- 
tions. 





























OFFICE PLANNING BOOKLET 


ron outstanding offices of today are de- 
signed as a completely harmonious unit. 
To illustrate the development of this 
trend, Yawman and Erbe, manufacturers 
of office furniture, have prepared an 8- 
page booklet entitled “Color, Design and 
Function in Planning the Modern Office.” 
Copies are available upon request. 


BILLING SYSTEMS SERVICE 
pee Standard Register Company, spe- 


cialists in simplification in office opera- 
tions, has completed a number of studies 
of insurance company bookkeeping sys- 
tems and now offers underwriters the 
benefits of its findings. Experienced ex- 
perts will make a thorough analysis of 
problems and assist in the building of 
adequate and efficient records for proper 
control. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 





\M a clerical worker and I would 
like to speak unofficially for all 
my associates. Maybe I work in 
your office but you have never no- 
ticed me except in a vague way as 
‘one of the white collar 
class.” Everything I read and hear 
about the problems of the office 
worker is either written or spoken 
by individuals who are appraising 
our problem at the management 
level. You have to come way down 
and appraise our problem at our 
level. In Mr. Fergason’s last ar- 
ticle, “a boss blew his top” about 
us and our deficiencies. Mr. Fer- 
gason did a fair job in his “open 
letter” but he too was writing as 
a manager to a manager. 


being 


Let me say right now that I am 
not complaining. I am only stating 
a case. I make no attempt to solve 
the case. Bear with me, please, 
for a few hundred words. I carry 
in me a fear that is always present— 
[ never seem to know how I stand 
with my company. They neither 
criticize nor approve—they “just 
go along.” I dream of the day when 
they set up a rating program. I 
really try to do my work right but 
all around me my associates are get- 
ting by with “murder.” Do I have 
any positive, tangible assurance that 
my boss realizes my merit? Am [| 
being classed in the same general 
mold? If my boss would appraise 
me and my associates according to 
our merits—productivity, punctual- 
ity, regularity of attendance, co- 
operativeness, ability to take re- 
sponsibility, appearance, etc.—then 
we could talk to him about ourselves, 
our hopes, our ambitions and we 
would know we were part of the 
frm. Some leader, I don’t know 
who, is reputed to have said that 
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A CLERK’S DREAM 


by GUY FERGASON 


he only reprimands and helps those 
who in his opinion are worth help- 
ing; the rest are beyond correction. 


Guidance Needed 


Do you ever stop to think about 
our introduction in to a firm when 
we go on a new job? After we fill 
out application forms and are given 
an interview in which we are dealt 
with impersonally, we go to work. 
If we have confldence and try to 
sell ourselves we are called “‘cocky.” 





EDITORS’ NOTE 


The author, owner and president of 
Fergason Personnel, entered the field of 
employment agency work with a back- 
ground of insurance experience. His office 
is the only one in the United States, as 
far as we know, that deals exclusively in 
the placement of insurance personnel. 
Mr. Ferguson is a well-known author and 
speaker on personnel problems and ap- 
titude testing. If the article raises any 
questions, Mr. Fergason will be glad to 
discuss his viewpoint with any reader. 


If we show enthusiasm and try to 
make suggestions, some straw boss 
calls us ‘‘adolescent know-it-alls.” 
If we ask questions, they think we 
are “dumb.” I dream of a company 
which has office manuals, well de- 
fined jobs, organization charts so 
that I can see where I fit, know 
what I am to do and how to do it. 
Guidance ! 


Did you ever try to do paper 
work with about eight to twelve 
foot-candles of illumination? Did 
your eyes ever become tired after 
trying to read, post figures and do 
calculations for eight hours a day 
without a break or a rest? Did 
you ever try to do concentration 
work, creative work or even plain 
routine detail amid the clatter of 
typewriters and the buzz of voices. 
I dream of a company which looks 
upon the physical working condi- 
tions under which office work is done 
as an important factor in production 
and considers any improvement as 
an investment in efficiency. I dream 
of working under proper light, with 
reasonable quiet, proper ventilation 
and with good equipment. It’s sur- 
prising what these things will do to 
our attitude. 


Personal Interest 


I dream of working for a boss 
who evidences an interest in me. 
One who is not so busy that he can 
find the time to talk to me, listen to 
my personal problems, answer my 
questions as to procedure, work with 
me on my suggestions. I respond 
wonderfully well to encouragement 
because I am a human being. Being a 
human being often has its draw- 
backs. It causes us to dislike being 

(Continued on page 40} 
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1947 DIVIDEND AND RELATED ACTIONS 


Company 


Acacia Mutual (D. C.) ....... 
Aetna Lite (Conn.) .......000. 


American Home (lowa) ...... 
American Home (Kans.) ..... 


American Mutual (lowa) ..... 
rr See COD  -.. ceadeacee 


Bankers Lite (Nebr.) ........ 


Bankers National (N. J.) 

ERS CEPUED cuccdddecsves 
Boston Mutual (Mass.) ....... 
Business Men’s (Mo.)°........ 
Calif.-Western States ......... 
re 
Central Assur. (Ohio) ........ 
Central Life (Iowa) .......... 
[ POE LD «isctseewess 
Central Life (Kans.) ......... 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) ..... 
Confederation (Canada) ...... 
Connecticut General .......... 
Connecticut Mutual ........... 
Constitution Life (Calif.) ..... 
Continental American (Del.) .. 
Continental Assurance (Ill.) .. 
Cooperators Life Mut. (Wis.) . 
Dominion Life (Canada) ...... 
Expressmen’s Mutual (N. Y.) . 
Farm Bureau Life (Ohio) ..... 
PeGeral Lite CIEL) cccscccccces 
Franklin Life (Ill.) ........... 
General American (Mo.) ...... 
George Washington (W. Va.).. 
Great National (Tex.) ........ 
Great Northwest (Wash.) 
Great Southern (Tex.) ....... 
Great-West (Canada) ........ 
Guaranty Income (La.) ....... 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) ....... 
Home Friendly (Md.) ........ 
SeOeme Eee CIN, Bed onccccecses 
Hoosier Farm Bureau (Ind.) .. 
Imperial Life (Canada) ...... 
Independent Life (Md.) ...... 
Indianapolis Life (Ind.) ...... 
John Hancock Mutual ........ 
Kentucky Home Mutual ....... 
Lincoln Liberty (Nebr.) ....... 
Lincoln National (Ind.) ...... 
Loyal Protective (Mass.) ...... 
Lutheran Mutual (Iowa) ...... 
Maccabees (Mich.) ........... 
Manhattan Mutual (Kans.) ... 
Manufacturers (Canada) ...... 
Midland Mutual (Ohio) ...... 
Minnesota Mutual ............ 
Modern Life (Minn.) ........ 
Monarch Life (Mass.) ....... 
Mutual Life (Canada) ........ 
Se ee OE, AD ccbdeccees 
Mutual Savings (Mo.) ........ 
National Life (V#£.) ..........- 
National Reserve (Kans.) ..... 
New England Mutual (Mass.). 
North American L. & C. (Minn. ) 
North American (Canada) .... 
North Carolina Mutual ........ 
Northern Life (Canada) ...... 
Northern Life (Wash.) ....... 
Northwestern Mutual (Wis.) . 
PT TT 
Old Line Life (Wis.) ......... 
Pacific Mutual (Calif.) ....... 
Penn Mutual (Pa.) ........... 
Philadelphia Life (Pa.) ....... 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ...... 
I Se a 
Presbvterian Ministers (Pa.) .. 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ....... 
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1 
Date Dividend 
Scale is Effective 


4/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
3/1/47 
5/1/47 
1/1/47 
4/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
7/1/46 
1/1/47 
7/1/40 
1/1/47 
5/1/47 
7/1/46 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
7/1/46 
7/1/47 
1/1/47 
5/1/47 


2/1/47 
3/31/47 
7/1/46 
8/1/46 


1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 
1/1/47 


7/1/47 


1/1/47 


3/16/47 


2 
Scale is: 


Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 

Undecided 
Continued 

Undecided 

(zz) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued (r) 
Continued 

Increased (s) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued (¢) 
Continued 

(d) 

Increased 
Continued 
Continued 

Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued (g ) 

Undecided 


Decreased 55% 
(d) 


Continued 
Undecided 
Continued (g) 
Continued (h) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued (t) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued (y) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Undecided 
Decreased (m) 
Continued 
Continued 
Undecided 
(d) 


Continued (¢) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Undecided 
Decreased 15% 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued (n) 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued (z) 
Revised (u) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued (¢) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 








1947 a t Rates on 


8 
-~-~ 


6 
Modified 
Dividends 
for Dis. or D. L 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Yes (1) 
No 
No 
Yes (p) 
Yes (p) 
(v) 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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nds That Fountain of Youth for which you 
: searched so many years is right here at 
0 THE UNION CENTRAL. We’ve spent 
> . - 
} many years, too — 80 of ’em — building 
(c) THE UNION CENTRAL into one of the 
ey} nation’s leading financial institutions — 
placing over a billion dollars of life insur- 
: ance protection and security in the hands 
| of the American people. 
] 
Gi) But our ideas and methods are still young. 
d 
And they’ll always be. For they are 
progressive ideas on scientific selection, 
training, supervision, and selling which 
give better agents a better chance to 
make a better living. 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
* 
i) 
i) 
i) — 1947 Interest Rates on , 6 
: 4 5 Modified 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated Installments Installments not Dividends 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Withdrawable for Dis. or D. I. 
3... o? Bs eee 1/1/47 Ta ie ae aed ei 9 ene ee Nee eal 
Reliance Mutual Se verve dec 7/1/46 Continued (g) 3% 214% 3% No 
Republic oo, 3 re 1/1/47 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Security L. & T. (NN. C.) ...... 5/1/47 Continued 4% 3% 3% Yes (1) 
Security Mutual (N. Y.) ...... 5/1/47 Ys ko eee PL rgemia , 7. Araeee 
Service Life (Neb.) .......... 1/1/47 Continued 3% (f£) 3% <>, ae No 
Shenandoah (Va.) .......ceoe: 1/1/47 Continued 3% 214% (a) 3% (a) No 
Standard Life (Ind.) .......... 4/1/47 Continued 314% 314% 31470 No 
ate Per TEE) oc sesiececcss 1/1/47 Continued 31% 3% 314% No 
State Life (Ind.) ............. 3/1/47 (d) (j) (j) (j) No 
State Mutual (Mass.) ........ 1/1/47 Continued (w) 3% 3% 3% No 
Sun Life (Canada) ........... 4/1/47 I 90 in sat aaa eh i OED i eis cig 8 ae No 
Sunset Life (Wash.) .......... 1/1/47 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Teachers SS 3 t % & ere 1/1/47 Continued (q) 2% (j) No 
Union Central (Ohio) ........ 1/1/47 Continued (x) a (j) (j) No 
Union Labor (N. Y.) ......... 1/1/47 Continued 214% (e) 214% (e) 214% (e) No 
Webster Life (Iowa) ......... 4/2/47 Continued 3YA% 3YU% 314% No 
West Coast (Calif.) .......... 1/1/47 Continued (¢) 214% (a) 214% (a) 214% (a) No 
Wisconsin Life (Wis.) ....... 1/1/47 Continued 3% (a) 21.0% (a) 247% (a) No 
Wisconsin State Life Fund .... 4/1/47 es i tr Tee A ae 
(a) Or higher rates if guaranteed in policy. (p) For certain policies having some of the older forms of disability 
(b) Except 314% interest allowed on policies with 314% reserves. coverage. 
(c) No modified schedule for policies with current disability benefits; (q) No provision. , aa 
small extra dividends are payable on policies with current double (r) Continued on premium paying policies to July 1, 1947; decreased 
) indemnity benefits. on fully paid policies. : 
(d) Dividend scale probably will be continued. (s) Scale effective July 1, 1946 to July 1, 1947 increased 4% over 
(e) On policies issued after July 1, 1942; 314% on issues prior to 1945-46 basic scale. | ; _ 
July 1, 1935; 3% on issues from July 1, 1935 to July 1, 1942 (t) Except Annual Premium Retirement Annuities. ; 
(f) Also 314%. a ibe (u) < saan on low premium plans; decreased on high premium 
) (g) Continued until Tuly 1, 1947. 
(f) Continued until June 1, 1947 on current policies co) Metited schedule for policies, with disability, benefit om issues 
Gj) ee ee pane with disability benefits. (w) snes Janu age in scale for Retirement Annuities issued 
(k) Only the guaranteed rate is allowed, except that if funds are (x) Tcticend ‘= ee 31, 1947. 
non-withdrawable and the guaranteed rate is 2%, a total of 2%4% (y) For first quarter and it is expected the Board of Directors will 
_ will be allowed. approve continuance during the entire year. 
(m) On Ordinary insurance, 9 9% on the average. (z) On existing business, Am. Exp. 3% basis. 
(n) Continued in 1947. (zz) Continued to April 1, 1947. 
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Clerk's Dream—From 37 


arbitrarily dealt with. We lay great 
emphasis on security and we often 
wonder if we have it. We look 
around, and we read the papers and 
we wonder if we ought not join to- 
gether to accomplish our dreams 
(unions ). 


One supervisor for whom I 
worked, followed a very annoying 
practice which ultimately cost me 
my job. He would wait until five 
o’clock and then inform me and the 
other employees that we were work- 
ing that night. He repeatedly did 
this. I finally asked him if he 
couldn’t let us know earlier in the 
afternoon so we could let our fami- 
lies know, and so that we could can- 
cel other arrangements which we 
may have had. His retort was “if 
your job is interfering with your 
social life, maybe you should get an 
easier one.” I can hear that super- 
visor telling his friends about the 
uncooperative personnel, and how he 
had to fire one of his clerks for in- 
subordination. I don’t mind work- 
ing overtime, and in cases of emer- 
gency, without previous notice, but 
many times the work and the time 
appears unnecessary to me. 


Another thing that burns me up 
is to slave over a rush report only 
to have it lie around for a week or 
so on the bosses’ desk before being 
passed on to the executives. I often 
wonder if I am being blamed for the 
delay. We often are accused of be- 
ing rumor mongers. Executives will 
say that secrets cannot be kept in 
an office. The fact is that they 
never tell us anything; they rarely 
inform us about proposed plans 
which may affect us; they rarely tell 
us how the firm is doing. Even or- 
dinary incidents are couched in so 
much secrecy, that being human, we 
do discuss things without having the 
facts. 


I will let you in on a secret. We, 
the clerical personnel, like definite- 
ness. We like to know the areas of 
our jobs. We like to know our re- 
sponsibilities. We like to know the 
limits of our authority. We do not 
believe that leaders are developed 
through uncontrolled competition 
within the organization. The “sur- 
vival of the fittest” ceased being a 
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principle of personnel development 
about thirty years ago. 

I have gone this far so I may as 
well go the full distance. You 
haven’t taken the time to find out 
what I am doing to improve myself 
for a better job. When I registered 
for my job, my record showed my 
educational background at the time 
of employment. I know that you re- 
fer to those records when you are 
considering an employee for promo- 
tion. I can hear you saying—‘too 
bad he hasn’t a college education, 
etc.”” What you don’t know and you 
have given me no regular channel 
for reporting these facts, is that I 
have gone to night school and I have 
improved (and completed) my for- 
mal education. You don’t know that 
I have joined a professional business 
club and have gained leadership ex- 
perience and have won acceptance 
and success in that group. I just 
can’t come in and tell you, so I fear 
that you will pass me up as lacking 
the proper qualifications for a better 
job. You may think that these things 
are petty and unimportant. Believe 
me, sir, they form the cause as well 
as the remedy to your complaints. 
You really do not use my talents and 
capacities to their fullest extent. 
I have untapped energies. 


Exchange of Ideas 


You and I should get together and 
exchange ideas. You know, we like 
discipline if its fair and sure. There 
is a pleasure in working for a hard- 
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hitting, tough firm where rewards 
are given to the deserving. There is 
no greater thrill than in accomplish- 
ment. Yet, you do not credit us 
with these motivations. 

Every group requires a leader— 
one who sets the pace for the group. 
When our boss comes in regularly 
twenty to thirty minutes late be- 
cause he is the boss, we too soon be- 
come careless. You can fool the 
management but you cannot fool the 
employees. Maybe you and your as- 
sociates could gain by defining the 
responsibilities of leadership. 

I have resolved that if I ever be- 
come a supervisor, I will always keep 
my employees’ viewpoints in mind. 
I have prepared for myself a few 
guides. If you won’t think me pre- 
sumptuous I will let you see these 
suggestions. Maybe you can im- 
prove them. 


Guides for Supervisors 


1. I will make my wishes known 
by clearly stating instructions. 


2. I will always be courteous in 
my eontacts with employees. I will 
learn to curb my personal emotions 
in business dealings. 


3. I will always give credit where 
and when credit is due. I will never 
use another’s idea as my own. 


4. I will always be forthright and 
fair with my employees. I will al- 
ways get all the facts. 


5. I will arrange my work sched- 
ule so that I will have time for 
counseling and teaching. 


6. I will always censure in pri- 
vate and without anger. 


7. I will try to be cheerful and 
friendly. I will trv to inspire my 
employees with confidence in me and 
in themselves. 

8. I will try to build up my or- 
ganization by delegation as far as I 
can within my authority. 

9. I will listen to suggestions— 
explain why they cannot be used or 
try to help in their improvement. 

10. I will try to develop a sense of 
humor—many problems can_ be 
settled by having a sense of humor 
and its proper use. 

Yours truly, 
“A Clerical Employee” 

P.S. Bet you would like to know 
who I am. Just look around, pal, 
look around. 


Best’s Life News 
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Acacia Mutual Life: New paid-for busi- 
ness reached an all-time high of 100 
million dollars for the first ten and one- 
half months of the year and life insur- 
ance in force has now passed the /0U mil- 
lion dollar mark. 


x * * 


Aetna Life: Frank B. Alberts, C.L.U., 


with the company since 1934, has been 
appointed General Agent in Rochester to 
succeed John B. Rowe, with the company 
since 1930, resigned to private practice. 


x *k * 


Agency Management Association: 
With the addition of 5 new member 
companies, the total membership of the 
Association is 173 companies, including 
13 foreign associate members. 

Ordinary life insurance in force is in- 
creasing at a rate of 10'2%, according 
to the published quarterly survey of the 
Association. lf it continues to the end of 
the year, insurance in force will reach 
the record total of 115 billion dollars, 
compared with 104 billions in force at 
the year end. One of the factors con- 
tributing to this net gain is terminations, 
which are just under 4% of life insur- 
ance in force at the eninning of the 
year as compared with 5% for 1941. 


x * * 


American Life Convention: With the 
admission of the American Home Life 
Insurance Company of Topeka, Kansas, 
the American Life Convention now has 
211 member companies in the United 
States and Canada. 


x * *® 


Bankers Life (lowa): All first class mail 
sent by the company destined for points 
outside a 300-mile radius of Des Moines, 
is now being sent by Air Mail. Savings 
of two days over ground transportation 
on mail dispatched to the west coast and 
ot a day on correspondence to east coast 
cities prompted the move. 


x * * 


Bankers National: &. William Neiser, in 
the business 9 years, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Wads- 
worth, Ohio. 

Gerald Oostveen, in the business 5 
years, has been appointed General Agent 
in the Grand Rapids branch. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Berkshire Life: Robert F. Ober, C.L.U., 


formerly General Agent in New Haven, 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Chicago, succeeding the 
late Byron C. Howes. Roy G. Nelson, in 
the business since 1937, and formerly 
Assistant General Agent in the Thorne 
Agency, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in New Haven. 

The first 11 months of 1946 showed 
25% gain in paid life business over the 
same period for 1945. 7 


x ** 


Business Men's Assurance: Ben Alton, 
Assistant Secretary, with the company 
over 25 years, has been appointed Per- 
sonnel Director primarily to expand the 
company plans for training of personnel. 

Total production, including life and 
accident and health insurance, was 31.5% 
ahead of the previous record month 
established last November. For the year 
to date total company production repre- 
sents a gain of 30.5% 


x * *® 


Canada Life: E£. C. Gill, F.A.S., with 


the company since 1923, appointed Gen- 
eral Manager in March last, has been 
elected a Director of the company. 


¥ * * 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: for Oc- 
tober 1946 totaled $104,867,000 and for 
Newfoundland, $858,000. 


x * * 


Columbian National: 
with the company since 1944, and most 
recently Field Supervisor for the St. 
Louis Agency, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent at Springfield, Missouri. 

Harold L. Vaughn, in the business 
since 1939, has been appointed Agency 
Supervisor to succeed R. K. Holden, who 
was appointed Superintendent of Agen- 
cies in November last. 


x * * 


Connecticut General: Stuart F. Smith, 


in the business since 1924, has been ap- 
pointed Vice President and Henry Dawes, 
Assistant Secretary of the company. Mr. 
Dawes served with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel in the United States Army as 
labor and liaison officer for the Iranian 
State Railway in Teheran. 


Cecil J. Stumph, 






Herbert M. Cady, 
since 1936, was appointed Manager of 
the Philadelphia branch office of the 
company to succeed Stuart F. Smita, 
recently appointed Vice President. 

More than 70% of the home oftice em- 


with the company 


ployees have taken advantage of free 
inoculations against influenza. Dr. A. 
Robinson, Vice President and Medical 
Director, states that this is an excellent 
example of preventive medicine. He goes 
on to point out that such a technique 
proved highly successful in the armed 
services, 


x *k * 


Savings Banks of Connecticut: Walter 
E. Rapp, formerly Executive Assistant in 
the New York Savings Banks Life In- 
surance Fund, has been appointed Secre- 
tary and General Manager of the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund of Connecti- 
cut. 
x * * 


Continental American: Marcus R. 
Mabee, C.L.U., with the company for 20 
years, has been appointed Manager of 
the Buffalo branch of the company. 


x * * 


Equitable Life (lowa): November new 
paid-for business was $11,734,864, a gain 
of 42.2% over the same month of 1945. 
Total new paid-for business for the first 
11 months was $109,161,188 or 65.8% 
over the comparable period of 1945. Life 
insurance in force was increased in No- 
vember by $8,507,152 to a total of $827,- 
173,717. 
2. &: 4 


Fidelity Mutual Life: William J. Young, 
with the company since 1912, has been 
elected Comptroller of the company to 
succeed the late Vice President & Comp- 
troller J. R. Sykes. Samuel H. Evanson, 
with the company since 1922, has been 
advanced to Associate Comptroller and 
John D. Hicks, with the company since 
1922, to Assistant Comptroller. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: New paid-for business for 
the first ten months exceeded $126,000,000 
and represents an increase of 109% over 
the first ten months of 1945. 

The month of November has been se- 
lected as President Becker’s birthday 
anniversary month with a goal of $16,- 
000,000 of contest business. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


General American Life: ‘rank | esser, 
in the business since 1920, has been named 
head of the Agency Department of the 
company. He succeeds Aipley E. 
Bowden, resigned. 


x * *® 


Great-West: W. F. H. O’Neill, M.D. 
and F. Hartley Smith, M.D., have been 
appointed Assistant Medical Directors of 
the company. 


x *«* * 
Guardian Life (N. Y.}: Curtis Robert- 


son, with the company since 1925 as 
General Counsel, died on November 20 
last. 

Fred H. Maseman has been appointed 
Manager of the Omaha Agency of the 
company. 


x *k *® 


Housing: The housing firm of Harrison, 
Ballard & Allen has been retained to 
organize and administer the construction 
of a new town of 20,000 population to 
be built 25 miles south of Chicago, at a 
cost of $52,000,000. The new community 
planned by the American Community 
Builders, Inc., headed by Philip M. 
Klutznick, President, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Federal Public Housing 
Authority, is to have approximately 
5,500 dwelling units for home ownership 
and rental, a commercial center and an 
industrial area for non-nuisance manu- 
facture. The 2,500 acre site is one hour 
by auto and fifty minutes by train 
(Illinois Central) from downtown Chi- 
cago, adjoins a large State Forest Pre- 
serve and includes an existing golf club. 


ee me 


Illinois Bankers Life: Frank C. Rathje, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
was the recipient of an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, conferred by Mon- 
mouth College. 


x * * 


Institute of Life Insurance: The Atlantic 


Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Va. ; 
the Great American Reserve, Dallas, 


Texas and the Hoosicr Farm Bureau of 
Indianapolis, Indiana have been admitted 
to membership, making the total number 
of companies so athliated at the present 
time 132, representing approximately 
8/% of the assets ot all United States 
legal reserve life insurance companies. 
Ten Canadian companies are also mem- 
bers making a total membership of 142. 


om a 


International Claim Association: The 
next annual meeting will be held at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
on September 15, 16 and 17, 1947. 


x * *® 


Jefferson Standard Life: Seth Macon 
has been appointed Agency Assistant of 
the company. 


x * * 


John Hancock: Kodney C. Larcom, Jr., 
M.D., recently discharged from the Army 
Medical Corps, has been appointed an 
assistant medical director of the com- 
pany. 

Harry S. Haskins, with the company 
since 1912, and State Agent in Des 
Moines, retired on December Ist and was 
succeeded by his sons Harry S. Haskins, 
Jr. and Fred H. Haskins as General 
Agents in the territory. 

Robert B. Pitcher, with the company 
14 years, has been appointed, in associa- 
tion with Frank T. Bobst, with the com- 
pany since 1938, to manage the Boston 
General Agency. 

Mr. Pitcher succeeds Charles B. John- 
son, formerly General Agent at Boston, 
who resigned in order to devote his full 
time to his clients. 


x * * 


Life Agency Cashiers Association of 
Detroit & Windsor: A Public Relations 
School for life insurance cashiers and 
office personnel will begin in January 
and will be held one evening each week 
for six weeks. 


x * *® 


Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica: George H. Davis, with the Metro- 


politan since 1933, has been appointed 
Assistant Actuary of the Association. 


Manhattan Life: The sales campaign in 
honor of Agency Vice President Vincent 
li’. Edmonson exceeded by more than a 
million dollars the $5,700,000 quota set 
and bettered by nearly two million dol- 
lars the total of $4,800,000 secured by 
the field force in November, 1945. 


x *k* * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Douglass N. 
Lillis, with the company since 1933, has 
been appointed as Agency Assistant at 
the home office of the company. 


= 2 FP 


Metropolitan Life: Gale F. Johnston has 
resigned as 2nd Vice President of the 
company, to become President of the 
Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Arnold B. Brown, with the company 
since 1919, has been appointed Assistant 
Resident Manager of the Pacific Coast 
head office. 

Louis G. Buisson, with the company 
since 1921, and Hillman B. Hunnewell, 
with the company since 1924, have each 
been advanced to Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent in the City Mortgage Division of 
the company. 

Howard I. Dohrman, Assistant Vice 
President, retired December Ist under 
the provisions of the company’s retire- 
m.nt income program after nearly 50 
years of service with the company. 

George E. Schlemmer, with the com- 
pany since 1921, and most recently Field 
Training Supervisor, has been appointed 
Manager of the company’s St. Joseph, 
Missouri district to succeed the late J, 
Glen Talbert. 


x * * 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): Percy Goyne, with 
the company since October, 1945, pro- 
duced over $1,000,000 of business during 
his first year with the company. He 
attributed his progress to “study, plan- 
ning, a tried and tested sales presenta- 
tion, and work.” 


John P. Brion, formerly with the New 


York Times, has joined the Public Rela- 
tions Division of the company. 

The Mutual Life Association pre- 
sented 55 of its member in “A Minstrel 
Song Parade” to over 1,200 persons, in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor. 

The Silex Company of Hartford has 
obtained a fifteen year 34%4% loan of 
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There’s A “BRIGHT NEW WORLD” 


—at least for Minnesota Mutual agents under the streamlined 
Organized Selling Plan. 


The Mutual Plan is entirely new and designed for present day 
selling. It extracts maximum results from selling efforts. 


Together with the Minnesota Mutual’s “A policy for every pur- 
pose” program, the Organized Selling Plan 
saves you time and effort and makes every 
hour count for dollars in your pocket. Write 


“7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 

















$1,250,000 from the company. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used to retire outstand- 
ing funded debt and to provide funds 
for additional working capital and plant 
facilities. 

Vaccination against influenza is being 
offered at company cost to all employees 
in the home office and New York City 
agencies of the company, Acceptance of 
the treatment is voluntary on the part of 
the employees. 

Edward C. Danford, was appointed 
Manager of the Cleveland Agency of 
the company to succeed George A. Pat- 
ton, who retired on December 3lst under 
the company’s retirement plan. Mr. Pat- 
ton had been with the Mutual Life con- 
tinuously since 1910. 


ee oe 


National Life (Vt.): New paid-for insur- 
ance was $99,211,152 for the first 1] 
months, representing an increase of 
44.1% over the same period in 1945, and 
brings the total insurance in force to 
$818,310,241. The new paid-for insur- 
ance for the month of November was 
$8,929 344 a gain of 34% over the same 
month in 1945, 


x * *® 


New England Mutual: Homer C. 
Chaney, C.L.U., has been appointed Di- 
rector of Agencies to succeed William 
Eugene Hays, C.L.U., in the business 
since 1926, who has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent of the company’s Boston- 
Curtis Agency. 

Arthur Osborne Willauer has been ap- 
pointed as architectural advisor of the 
company to survey properties, study the 
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housing situation and concern himself 
with design and efficient use of the com- 
pany’s new general agency offices. 


x * ® 


New York City Sales: New Ordinary 
sold in October, 1946 in New York City 
totaled $98,416,000 compared with $77,- 
281,000 tor the same month in 1945, 


x * * 


New York Life: Walter Weissinger has 
been appointed Assistant Vice President 
in charge of Agency Relations. 


x * * 


North American Accident: 5. Robert 
Rauwolf, with the company 23 years, and 
most recently Agency Director, has been 
appointed as Assistant to the President 
of the company. 

Glen R. Casebeer has been appointed 
Manager of the Franchise Department in 
the home office of the company. 


x * * 


Northern Life (Wash.}: Thomas M. 
Temple, in the business since 1937, has 
been appointed Chicago Agency Man- 
ager of the company. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Robert W. 
Walker, F.A.I.A., F.A.S., and for the 
last 14 years, associated with the Depart- 
ment of Insurance of the Dominion of 
Canada at Ottawa, has been appointed 


an Assistant Actuary of the company, 

John R. Mage succeeds the partnership 
of Murphy & Mage as sole General 
Agent for the company at Los Angeles. 
W. K. Murphy, with the company since 
1901, in the partnership since December 
1, 1941, retired as of January Ist last. 


x * * 


Occidental Life (N. C.): James M. 


W oolery, in the business since 1925, most 
recently Actuary for the Insurance De- 
partment of the state of North Carolina, 
has been elected Vice President & Actu- 
ary of the company. ) 

Grant M. Hudson, Jr:, with the com- 
pany 8 years, formerly with the Lanphar 
Agency, Inc., Detroit, has been appointed 
to head a new branch office in that city. 
Mr. Hudson joined the Occidental in 
October, 1938. 

Harry C. Pollock, Agency Supervisor 
and Assistant Manager for ices Mutual 
in Cleveland since 1936, has been ap- 
pointed Branch Manager in charge of 
a s new branch office in Cleve- 
and. 

A. D, Anderson, in the business for 15 
years and most recently Manager of the 
Minneapolis Branch Office, has been ap- 
pointed Home Office Supervisor for 
Texas. John Norval Mulligan is his suc- 
cessor at Minneapolis. 

Renold Marcon, in the business’ since 
1940, formerly with the Metropolitan 
Life, has been appointed to head the new 
general agency of the company in Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, 

William H. Ross, formerly of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, in the busi- 
ness since 1932, was appointed home office 


(Continued on the next page! 
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Life 
“In The Forties” 


In 1945— é; 


Our 40th Anniversary Year, the 
Company’s gains exceeded any 
year in its long and notable rec- 
ord, but in— 


1946— 


GAINS have FAR EXCEEDED 
THE ENTIRE YEAR of 1945. 


—GAIN of INSURANCE IN 
FORCE for first 10 months ex- 
ceeded the entire year 1945 by 
$6,000,000. Total in force is 
over $172,000,000. 


NEW PAID BUSINESS 70% 
ahead of the same period last 
year. 


EARNINGS OF FIELDMEN 
continue to climb (Full-time 
men averaged $8,485.00 in 
1945). 


Economic conditions are impor- 
tant, but careful selection, thor- 
ough training, constant retrain- 
ing, adequate modern working 
tools — including an unusual rate 
book, giving instant answers to 
programming problems, a happy 
family type relationship between 
field and Home Office, are also 
most important factors. 


Indianapolis 
Oe 


A Quality, Legal Reserve, Mutual Company 


Agency opportunities in Evansville, Indi- 
ana; Davenport, lowa; Corpus Christi, 
Texas and in a few other choice cities in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, 
Minnesota and lowa. 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 


A. H. KAHLER 
Second Vice-President 
and Supt. of Agencies 








Field Appointments—Continued 


supervisor with offices in Chicago, to 
cover Indiana, Michigan and Kentucky 
territory. 

Morris D. McCready, in the business 
since 1932 and formerly General Agent 
for Massachusetts Mutual, has been ap- 
pointed Home Office Supervisor for the 
company in Kansas City, Mo. 

D. Edwin Fletcher, in the business 10 
years, formerly Branch Office Super- 
visor for Shenandoah Life, was ap- 
pointed to head the new general agency 
of the company in Elkins, W. Va. 


x * * 


Peninsular Life: Walter Saitta, formerly 
Administrative Assistant to Cecil North 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed Vice President 
and Director of Agencies of the com- 
pany. 


a a 


Pilot Life: S. E. Evans, with the com- 


pany since 1939, since his return from 
the Marine Corps in October, 1945, has 
paid for $1,153,500 of insurance and 
led the company in a recent sales cam- 
paign with $217,777 during October. 


x * * 


Provident Mutual: Warren F. Groce, 
with the company since 1943, has been 
named General Agent for the re-opened 
Agency in the Otis Building, Chicago. 
The company now has three agencies in 
the city. 
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Fred C. Wheeler, banker, has been 
elected as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the company to succeed the 
late J. Archer Turner. 


x * * 


Prudential: Heinrich C. Bauer, C.L.U., 


with the company since 1935, has been 
promoted to Manager of the #5 Dis- 
trict office of the company in Kansas 
City, and Glenn E. Lupton, with the 
company since 1930, has been appointed 
Manager of the East St. Louis branch 
office. 

Henry F. Tyndall, with the company 
since 1929, has been appointed Regional 
Manager and Howard Austin, Jr., C.L.U., 
with the company since 1938, Donald O, 
Cramer, with the company since 1937, 
and Edgar L. Laney, with the company 
since 1941, have been appointed Asso- 
ciate Regional Managers. 

E. Richard Turpin, with the company 
since 1942, William E. Young, with the 
company since 1944 and Carrol B., 
Wright, with the company since 1944, 
have been appointed to the Field Train- 
ing Division at the home office. 


gr we 


Reserve Loan Life: The Southwest In- 
surance Agency has been appointed El 
Paso General Agent for the company. 
Associate Managers of the Agency are 
G. Bradley Roe, Raul Nieto and Ray- 
mond Marantz. 


x *k * 


Security Mutual Life (N. Y.): The in- 


crease of insurance in force is 84% ahead 
of the comparable increase for 11 months 
of 1945, and is substantially more than 
double 1944’s 1l-month gain. Total in- 
surance in force, exclusive of Group, 
now stands at over $167,000,000. Novem- 
ber production was the best for the 
month in the company’s 60-year history. 


x *k * 


Sun Life (Canada): Frederick Johnson, 
Utilities Executive, has been elected to 
the Board of Directors. 


: eS & 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity: Harold 
B. Brian, with the Association since 1936, 
has been elected Accounting Officer and 
Hubert C. Williams, with the Associa- 
tion since 1926, has been elected Assist- 
ant Secretary. 


x ** 


Union Central Life: In the first 11 
months of 1946 the company’s field force 
topped the sales quota which had been 
set for the entire year. A November 
production of $9,662,450 raised the total 
to $105,456,209, bringing total business 
closed so far this year 45% above that 
completed the first 5 months of 1945 


2 a - 


Union Mutual: Harry E. Christensen, 
M.D., has been appointed Medical Direc- 
tor of the company to succeed Joseph B. 
Drummond, M.D., who resigned after 
12 years of service. 
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KEY - MAL 


T ‘RE is an evolution in the 
ft 











nking of underwriters and 
their clients that is as definite as the 
evolution that occurs in all types of 


human activity. Originally insur- 
ance involved the selling of policies, 
but gradually, through the influence 
of Dr. Heubner and others, we be- 
came aware of the concept of a re- 
placement of the economic life value 
of aman. This thinking is generally 
accepted today and a great deal of 
insurance is written on this basis. 


Somewhat Vague 


The field of Key-Man insurance 
has been somewhat vaguer. It 1s 
true that many businessmen recog- 
nize the value of their key em- 
ployees, but in general a pressing 
need for this type of coverage was 
not felt by the average businessman. 
He is now becoming aware that his 
key man is one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the success of his 
business, and he is also aware that 
this key man will wear out just as 
certainly as will his plant and equip- 
ment depreciate. In the same man- 
ner that he finds it not only desirable 
but necessary to amortize the depre- 
ciation of his tangible business as- 
sets, he is beginning to recognize the 
need for amortization of the earning 
power of the men who make his busi- 
ness a success. This earning power 
will depreciate with age, and may be 
suddenly cut off by death. If he does 
not find some means of creating a 
fund to replace the loss of this 
key man, at some future time he will 
find it necessary to meet this expense 
out of current income, which is fre- 
quently difficult and embarrassing. 
His only alternative is to purchase 
a policy on the life of this key man 
which will serve as fire insurance in 
the event of the man’s death, and as 
an amortization in the event he 
reaches an age at which he is no 
longer economically valuable to the 
business. 

Business failures are caused in 
the main by personal rather than 
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impersonal causes. Seldom is there 
anything wrong with the physical 
assets of the firm. It is usually the 
result of some imperfection in the 
ability of certain men in the organ- 
ization to create profits that cause 
the business to fail. Since these men 
are the life blood of the business, it 
is obviously even more important to 
insure them than to carry fire insur- 
ance on the physical property. Prac- 
tically every firm carries fire insur- 
ance; yet the likelihood of a fire 
occurring before the loss of a key 
man is about 20 to 1. Furthermore, 
the fire loss is seldom 100%, 
whereas the key man’s death is al- 
ways 100% loss. What is needed is 
a process of education whereby the 
businessman will be made aware of 
the fact that his success or failure is 
almost completely dependent upon 
whether or not his key men will be 
able to function for him. 


Advantages, 


There are many attendant advan- 
tages in the use of Key-Man insur- 
ance and needs that are not apparent 
at first inspection. Although the pol- 
icy is primarily intended to reim- 
burse the firm for the loss of the 
services of the key man, this type 
of insurance may also be used as an 
incentive plan for certain employees, 
whereby a retirement fund will be 
created for them if they survive. In 
effect, this type of insurance is the 
creation of a pension trust that does 
not qualify. True, the corporation 
receives no deduction during the ac- 
cumulative years, but neither does 
the man pay any tax on the amount 
accumulated for him, and at retire- 
ment age, the corporation may cash 
in the policy, receive the money tax 
free, and pay him whatever they had 
anticipated as a pension. They will 
receive a deduction on the amount 
of pension so paid. 








by DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


New York City 


A variation of this type of plan is 
the use of Key-Man insurance as a 
means of providing additional per- 
sonal insurance for the man. If the 
corporation paid the amount of pre- 
mium to its key man as additional 
compensation, it would be taxable 
income to him in the year of receipt, 
and he would only have a portion of 
it left with which to buy insurance 
on his own life. This is particularly 
pertinent now that personal taxes 
tend to rise above corporate taxes 
in many instances. At the man’s 
death, the corporation receives the 
proceeds of the policy. In accord- 
ance with the so-called widow pen- 
sion plan, the corporation may de- 
termine to continue the salary of the 
key man to his widow for a reason- 
able period of time, say two years, 
and receive a full deduction on the 
amount paid to her. Whether or not 
they use the insurance proceeds for 
this purpose is of no concern. The 
fact is that they will receive from 
the insurance company an amount 
sufficient to enable them to continue 
this salary without financial sacrifice 
to the corporation. 


A use of Key-Man insurance not 
generally employed is in a situation 
where a sole proprietor executes a 
buy and sell agreement whereby cer- 
tain of his employees carry insurance 
on his life, payable ultimately to his 
beneficiaries, in payment for the 
business. Generally, they feel that 
they have fulfilled their obligations 
by carrying insurance in an amount 
sufficient to pay for the business. 
However, they overlook the fact that 
the sole proprietor is the most im- 
portant key man in his business, and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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it is a necessity to have Key-Man 
insurance payable to the newly or- 
ganized firm in order to replace the 
loss of this valuable man. Without 
this type of insurance, there is a 
great danger that the new business 
they have received may be worth- 
less because it may be difficult or 
impossible for them to obtain credit, 
or to carry on their normal func- 
tions of business activity when the 
sole proprietor is no longer there to 
guide them by his influence and 
ability. 


Key-Man insurance affords a 
means of creating a cash surplus 
account in the corporation without 
fear of the possibility of an excessive 
accumulation of undistributed sur- 
plus. This insurance is a hidden as- 
set with the yearly increase in cash 
values not subject to income tax, and 
in addition offering the safest type 
of depository with which the corpo- 
ration may invest any surplus funds. 


Bond Redemption 


This type of insurance is particu- 
larly valuable in the floating of stock 
or bond issues. For example, if it 
is intended that certain bonds will be 
amortized over a period of twenty 
years, it is a desirable procedure to 
insure the key man in the business 
by covering him with a 20 Year En- 
dowment policy. If he lives, the 
funds will be available to redeem the 
bonds. If he dies, there will be a 
fund available for their immediate 
redemption whenever his death oc- 
curs even if it be shortly after the 
issuance of the bonds. This process 
will help materially in creating a 
good market for new issues of secu- 
rities. If it is not contemplated that 
any securities be issued, it is still 
frequently advisable to insure a 
silent partner in the firm so that the 
loss of his financial influence will not 
ne detrimental to the organization 
in the event of his death. 


Key-Man insurance is most neces- 
sary when it is desired to obtain 
credit. As a matter of fact, many 
banks now require insurance cover- 
age of the key man before extending 
commercial credit. If it is purchased 
in an amount to cover outstanding 
bank loans, it will always prevent 
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financial embarrassment at the death 
of the key man. Incidentally, Key- 
Man insurance is its own line of 
credit, because the increasing loan 
and cash values create a fund that 
becomes increasingly valuable each 
year. In the formation of new busi- 
nesses, it is most important that in- 
surance be placed on its valuable 
men, otherwise an unexpected death 
may cause the new firm to fail before 
it has even had a chance to get 
started. 


These numerous reasons for the 
use of Key-Man insurance indicates 
the need for greater education not 
only among our underwriters, but 
the transmission of this education to 
the minds of the prospects so that 
they will become fully aware not 
only of the advantages of this type 
of insurance, but of the dangers in- 
herent in the failure to properly pro- 
tect themselves. 


Before Million Dollar Round Table Convention. 





FREE ENTERPRISE 
New Booklet 


The Economic Research Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, located at 
Washington 6, D. C., has recently 
released a new booklet entitled ‘““The 
American Competitive System.” 


This is a factual analysis and in our — 


opinion would make an ideal mailing 
piece to prospects and policyholders. 
It is available from the publishers 
at 10¢ per copy and discounts for 
quality orders are as follows: 2—24 
copies at 8¢ each; 25-49 copies at 
7¢ each; 50-99 copies at 6¢ each 
and 100 or more copies at 5¢ each. 


The booklet explains the free en- 
terprise system, not only outlining 
the advantages of this system but 
also showing some of the disad- 
vantages. It also goes into some de- 
tail concerning some other systems 
currently being used in the world 
and some that have been tried out in 
the past. In short, it is a well 
rounded account of the free enter- 
prise system presenting all sides of 
the question. More important, it is 
written in language that is readily 
understandable and which can be 
used in either writing or discussing 
the subject. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


New Officers 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York, was re- 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Institute of Life Insurance at the 
Eighth Annual Meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Elected as members of the Board 
of Directors to serve until 1950 
were: Paul F. Clark, Boston, 
Massachusetts, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; Franklin  D. 
D’Olier, Newark, N. J., chairman 
of the board, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America; F. W. Hub- 
bell, Des Moines, Iowa, president 
of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa; J. H. Lithgow, 
Toronto, Ontario, vice-president 
and general manager, Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company, 
and Charles F. Williams, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, president of the Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


New members of the Executive 
Committee, all elected from the 
present Board of Directors, include 
Harry W. Manning, Winnipeg, 
Man., managing director of the 
Great West Life Assurance Com- 
pany ; Arthur M. Collens, Hartford, 
Connecticut, president of Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and E. W. Craig, Nashville, Tenn., 
president of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company of 
‘Tennessee. 


Re-elected to the executive com- 
mittee were Claris Adams, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, president of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company ; Col. 
D’Olier, James A. Fulton, New 
York, N. Y., president of the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York and John A. Stevenson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Working Officers Continue 


Also re-elected were: Holgar 
Johnson, President; Douglas L. 
Dunbar, Secretary and Arthur C. 
Daniels, Executive Assistant. 
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n- Every executive’s and employee’s 

bs 7 door is always wide open and a hearty, 

Ki sincere welcome awaits every field 
man visiting our home office. 

e 

‘i Our field men, regardless of how 

e 

x long they have been with us or how 

e many other companies they have rep- 

: resented, appreciate this cordial re- 

fe ception. They tell us that our con- 


siderate treatment, not only of them 
personally but of their problems, is 


« the keystone to their success. 





Sample our “Welcome”’—drop in 


or write us soon. 








Bi f, A 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, President N A TI ON A L L a KF K 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insuranee Company —_ Montelair. N.- 
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New Era—From 16 


achieved in this direction than the 
high repute in which the Institute 
now stands among the nation’s edi- 
tors. Those men, seeking facts for 
the material they pass on to the pub- 
lic, will turn voluntarily to sources 
which speak honestly, frankly and 
with authority. They are not inter- 
ested in propaganda. And _ today, 
after only seven years in which to 
establish a position of prestige, the 
Institute has a high rating in the 
editorial offices of the country. It is 


almost a daily routine at the Institute 
offices to have requests for factual 
background from news editors, wire 
service editors and magazine editors 
or writers. That is a worthy en- 
dorsement of the achievement of the 
Institute as a central source of infor- 
mation. 


Results Excellent 


Since the Institute was established 
in 1939, its work has been recog- 
nized and featured in many foreign 
insurance publications. Some of 





A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 


insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


Life insurance. 


Upon 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Gounded 1567 


HOME OFFICE 
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the execution of this 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow's career life underwriters. 


three-fold 


DES MOINES 





these publications receive our re. 
leases regularly and reprint items 
with their comments. They all show 
great interest in our advertising cam- 
paigns and in the recognition given 
by the American press to our ma- 
terial. 


In these days of speed and large- 
scale operations, business sometimes 
has a difficult time in understanding 
the temper of its public and discoy- 
ering its opinions and judgments. 
Aiding in this field constitutes the 
second objective of the Institute. In 
this area, too, the Institute has made 
genuine progress. It has helped to 
make the business more _ keenly 
aware of the means of fulfilling its 
responsibilities to the public than 
ever before. It has helped to chan- 
nel effective public relations efforts 
along the most productive lines. It 
has kept us aware of the changes in 
public attitudes. 


I believe one of the very effective 
by-products of the Institute’s work 
has been its cooperation with the 
organizations in the life insurance 
business. Practically all of our or- 
ganizations are today quite public 
relations conscious and are pointing 
their activities wherever possible, to 
the improvement of these relations 
with our many publics, both within 
and outside of the business. 


The Institute represents the full 
flowering of the cooperative ideal in 
a business which is probably as 
highly competitive as any in this 
country today. One of the truths 
most apparent in these times of 
changing philosophies is that any 
business or institution must retain 
the maximum of competition and 
yet, at the same time, develop a 
high degree of cooperation, to hold 
the ethics of the business on a high 
plane. That is a difficult order but 
[ believe that the Institute has 
proven the medium by which Life 
Insurance has approached a maxi- 
mum of usefulness. 


"Plus Services” 


Through the Institute we have 
also achieved the means of render- 
ing to the American public some of 
those “plus services” beyond the 
routine of duty or obligations, which 
are so important for the building 
up of friendliness among our many 
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puiiics. We have seen several of 
these national services rendered— 
thr ugh the Cooperative Advertis- 
ing Program such as the Keep Well 


Crisade, the Anti-Inflation Cam- 
paicn, the present efforts to pro- 
mo'e retention of National Service 
Li Insurance among Veterans, 


anc’, more recently, the program for 
sound family finance, which, among 
its other objectives, puts Life In- 
surance in its proper relation in plan- 
ning family expenditures. 

hese are valuable services—valu- 
able in the stabilization and strength- 
ening of the nation, and valuable in 
helping to make our clients and 
neighbors know our good intentions 
and high stewardship. ‘They are 
activities which cannot be usefully 
undertaken by any one of us individ- 
ually—they must be undertaken on 
the institutional level, to be really ef- 
fective. And it has been especially 
interesting to see how valuable these 
“plus services” have been in develop- 
ing public good will towards Life 
Insurance. In case after case, these 
campaigns have evoked expressions 
of good will and friendliness from a 
broad range of publics. These were 
reactions that could not have been 
developed except by such joint in- 
stitutional efforts as these. And thus 
the Institute can add this to its list 
of laurels. 


The Institute today is a compre- 
hensive, smoothly functioning, 
highly departmentalized organiza- 
tion. For a seven-year old, it is 
indeed a prodigy. When we recall 
the vision of the Institute which we 
had seven years ago, when it was 
launched, we have reason to be the 
more amazed at the strides made in 
these few years. 


Four Divisions 


Part of the rapid growth and ex- 
pansion of the Institute has been 
due to a genuine demand from the 
public for the services which, one 
after the other, have been added 
over the years. Now we have a well 
functioning Women’s Division, an 
i-ducational Division, a Statistical 
Division, a News Division. Each of 
these is rendering a broad and valu- 
able service. And this service is one 
which could not be rendered as effec- 
tively by any company individually. 
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We have said so little about our promotional 
program for field men that we can’t resist tell- 
ing you about the results from one particular 
type of direct mail. To date inquiries and sales 
from this one source are running far ahead of 
the combined inquiries obtained from all pro- 
motion used before we started the expanded 
advertising program. That, frankly, makes us 
happy... not because it indicates creative 
ability but because it shows we are doing a 
pretty good job of helping the agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT! 





Central Life ssuncessurn 
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It is something which requires the 
[Institutional front made possible by 
the Institute. 

Take, for example, the News 
Division, which, as I have said, has 
so wide an acceptance among editors. 
The material assembled and dis- 
seminated is newsworthy. It is in- 
formation that is wanted by the pub- 
lic. And it is something which must 
be provided on an institutional basis. 
The news stories—many of which 
you have read in your papers during 
the past year—tell the facts of the 
business—and the business as a 





whole. As an example, there was the 
story on rental housing. Now, some 
of us individually had a company 
story to tell—and, of course, we 
have told it. But a most effective 
story was the one giving an insti- 
tutional round-up—which is what 
the Institute assembled. A similar 
accounting could be made of all of 
the dozens of stories made available 
during the year. 

In the Women’s Division, we find 
a similar activity story. Special 
projects have been undertaken with 





(Continued on the next page) 
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women’s groups—some of which 
have earned high praise from such 
sources as the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, parents and 
teachers groups and the business and 
professional women’s groups. In the 
Educational Division, we have an 
equally outstanding record of meet- 
ing the requests of schools and col- 
leges for educational material. 


It would be a fine thing, indeed, if 
more of the executives of member 


companies could sit in to see the In- 
stitute at work as the directors and 
committee personnel have done. It 
would be profitable—and both to 
these executives and to the Institute. 
As more companies and more com- 
pany men see the work at close 
range, they become more fully aware 
of the value of such work—they, in 
turn, make contributions to the work 
—the work is enhanced. 

In seven brief years, Institute 


membership has more than doubled, 
from 67 to 142. And in those seven 





owners of life insurance. 


are policyowners. 


owners. 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President 





Thanks to all the Companies 


that Cooperated in this— 


Among the new records we established this year is a new 
all-time high in the number of Planned Estates completed for 


It has long been our conviction that in welding together 
a client's policies into a unified plan to carry out his ideas 


we give him a greater appreciation of every policy he owns. 


In this way the Planned Estate underwriter of Home Life 
is assisting in the conservation and persistency of all policies 
which are part of the materials of the complete plan. 


This work has meant a great increase in the flow of re- 
quests for settlement options and beneficiary arrangements 
to the various companies in which Planned Estate clients 


On behalf of both our home office and field organization 
we would like to express our thanks and appreciation for the 
splendid cooperation we have receive 
panies in coordinating the desires of our ‘'mutual"’ policy- 


This is a fine example of the ability and willingness of our 
business to cooperate eagerly in the interests of those we 
serve—the policyowners of the nation. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
“The Home of Planned Estates’’ 


from other com- 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
Agency Vice President 
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years the Institute’s work and ac- 
complishments have increased many 
fold. 

Those of us sitting in on the In- 
stitute councils want to thank each 
of you individually, and the compa- 
nies you represent, for your in- 
creased support and cooperation. 
And, too, we want to thank all of 
those who joined in the Cooperative 
Advertising Campaign. We appre- 
ciate their aid, their interest and 
their support in an effort which has 
proved to be mutually advantageous 
to us all. 

Looking to the future, I believe 
that Life Insurance can have assur- 
ance that, with so effective a coordi- 
nating machinery as that provided 
by the Institute and with the in- 
creased service rendered by the in- 
dividual companies, the Institution 
will not only maintain its present 
high position of esteem among the 
people of this country, but will gain 
even greater heights. We have been 
among the first of those businesses 
which have put thoughts and words 
to action in the establishment of this 
new business philosophy of business- 
public cooperation. We will strive 
to retain this position of leadership, 
through support and cooperation on 
Institute activities in the years to 
come. Let none of us permit our- 
selves to become satisfied. We must 
not feel that we have achieved a goal 
and can rest on our laurels. The 
challenge is a continuing one and 
our work must be a continuing one. 
We must hold and increase the 
weight of our public relationship 
through the years which lie ahead. 


Before annual meeting Institute Life Insurance 
1946 


PROMINENT 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


The first annual edition of “Prom- 
inent Life Underwriters of Amer- 
ica” has recently been released from 
the press and covers the careers of 
over 600 life underwriters. It in- 
cludes what these men and women 
have done, and are doing. Member- 
ship in several Round Tables are 
listed. 

Copies of the new publication are 
available at the publishers—Charles 
D. Spencer and Associates, Inc., 175 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 
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ISSUE OF “BEST'S NEWS” 


contains articles, editorials, statistical 
studies and other valuable data 
which you may want to refer to to- 
morrow, next week or next month. 


Be sure your copies of the NEWS are 
clean and readily 
available by keeping them in a BEST 


always fresh, 


BINDER. 


Attractively and durably constructed 
of simulated leather, specially de- 
signed to contain 12 issues of the 
NEWS, and—costs only $1.83 each 


(postage included). 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Investments—From 2? 


plug-in receptacles in different 
rooms becomes popular it is ex- 
pected that the number of extension 
telephones will double as soon as this 
service is available without restric- 
tion. 

The Bell system has had a good 
record even though a natural mo- 
nopoly and it has not rested upon 
its oars. Continual progress in ex- 
panding and bettering the telephone 
service of the country has been 
made. The Bell system now has over 
600,000 stockholders. It serves over 
2() million telephone stations. By 
and large its public relations have 
been well handled. Its post-war con- 
struction program aims at the in- 
stallation of 12 million telephones, 
some of these in replacement of old- 
style instruments. The system plans 
to erect buildings capable of serv- 
icing 10 million dial telephones. It 
plans to install 40 million conductor 
miles of exchange wire in cables. It 
expects to install 10,000 miles of new 
toll cable routes and 5,000 miles of 
additional cable along existing 
routes. It expects to provide for 
operator toll dialing of 200 million 
additional toll calls per year. To 
service all of the above, it expects to 
add 30,000 motor vehicles and to 
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With the production of new 
life insurance reaching an all- 
time high, the National Quality 
Award, with its emphasis on per- 
sistency of new business, takes 
on even added significance. 

We commend the underwriters 
who earn this important citation 
which gives recognition to qual- 
ity accomplishment. | 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 








provide 115,000 new jobs. 

One of the unfavorable aspects of 
the proposed expansion plans has 
to do with the timing. Most of this 
construction will be added during a 
period of high costs. This is un- 
fortunate but it is not as serious a 
matter for the investor with the 
company providing 4% per year on 
depreciable property for deprecia- 
tion as the Bell system does, as it 
would be if the depreciation charge 
were a less percentage. 

Telephones per hundred of popu- 
lation in the United States approxi- 
mate 15, in Canada, New Zealand 
and Sweden 14, in Denmark nearly 
12, in Great Britain about 7, in pre- 
war Germany about 5, in France less 
than 4, in Uruguay, pre-war Japan 
and the Union of South Africa about 
2 per hundred. In Russia there are 
less than one per hundred of popu- 
lation. Telephones per hundred of 
population for the entire world on 
January 1, 1940 were less than 2. 
Not only do We have a better service 
but a more extensive one and wider 
spread use of telephone service than 
any other place in the world. 


From the above record it appears 
that money invested in the telephone 
business has been remunerative, ac- 
counting has been conservative, op- 
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portunities for expansion and better 
service at a lessening of costs con- 


tinue. Nothing is certain in this 
world. Investments in_ telephone 


bonds appear to be among the safer 
investments available to us at the 
present time. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 
Companies Expanding 


Since publication of the 1946 edi- 
tion of Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports the following companies 
have expanded, as indicated: Credit 
Life (Ohio), now licensed in Cali- 
fornia; Minnesota Mutual (Minn.), 
in Wisconsin; National Life (Vt.), 
in Nevada and New Mexico; North 
American Life & Casualty (Minn.), 
in Iowa; North American Reassur- 
ance (N. Y.), in Mississippi; 
Northern (Wash.), in Michigan; 
Protective Life & Accident (Nebr.), 
in Kansas and New Mexico; Pyra- 
mid (Ark.), in New Mexico; Rush- 
more Mutual (S. D.), in Indiana; 
The Travelers (Conn.), in Alaska; 
Union Mutual (Me.), in Hawaii 
and United (Tll.), in Wyoming. 

For other company license 
changes, see preceding issues of the 
NEws. 
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Impending Changes—From 1|8 


the premium paying period 1.e., that 
the part of the initial expense which 
exceeds the first year loading may 
be recouped gradually out of re- 
newal loadings or at surrender. 

To provide a practical rule, maxi- 
mum excess initial expenses, stated 
in terms of dollars per thousand of 
face amount and percentages of pre- 
mium, are specified in the law on a 
basis sufficiently liberal to meet the 
conditions in any properly managed 
company. The minimum value is 
then (1) the reserve on the basis of 
the C.S.O. Table with 3%4% less 
(2) the portion of the maximum ex- 
cess initial expense still unamortized 
i.e., still remaining to be recovered 
from future renewal loadings. The 
statement of this simple fact in the 
law is, however, necessarily quite 
complicated. 

This is called the “Adjusted Pre- 
mium”’ method because while the re- 
serve is the present value of the 
insurance benefit Jess the present 
value of future net premiums, the 
minimum cash value is the present 
value of the insurance benefit less 


the present value of both future net 
premiums and of the annual amor- 
tization of initial expense i.e., the 
“adjusted” net premiums. The name 
is not particularly good or descrip- 
tive. Perhaps a better name would 
have been the “amortization 
method.” 


“Equitable Increases" 


It is necessary to mention just one 
more point. Under the new rule as 
stated, a company could actually set 
up reserves on a very stringent basis, 
say C.S.O., net level premium 2% 
and, at the same time, pay only the 
minimum values. This would be 
likely to result in unnecessarily with- 
holding from terminating policy- 
holders funds which might have 
been distributed to them either in the 
form of dividends or larger cash 
values. 

To prevent this the standard valu- 
ation law provides that if the reserve 
interest rate is more than % per cent 
under the rate used for calculating 
cash values (which may be as high 
as 31%4%) the company must sub- 
mit a plan for paying so-called “‘equi- 


table increases” in the cash values 
and non-forfeiture benefits. If 
seems unlikely that any company 
will adopt such a basis as to make 
this provision applicable. In fact, 
the indications are that almost all 
companies will use the same interest 
rate for both reserves and values. 

It should be noted that the stand- 
ard non-forfeiture law does not re- 
quire any company to compute cash 
values by the adjusted premium 
method. All that is required is that 
the values allowed shall be at least as 
great as the minimum values by that 
method. A few companies which 
have already changed to the new 
table are still using the reserve less 
surrender charge formula. How- 
ever, the majority of companies will 
probably adopt the adjusted pre- 
mium type of formula in their new 
contracts. Since the law requires 
the policy to contain a description of 
the method of calculating cash values 
this will mean the introduction into 
the contract of some new and rather 
technical phraseology. 

The new law omits the present 
arbitrary provision under which no 
value need be allowed until 3 years’ 
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Jrom STRENGTH 
Co STRENGTH 


In the first eleven months of 1946 our 
field representatives recorded an in- 
crease in insurance in force of over 132 
million dollars. This increase follows 
a record-breaking gain of 58 million 


This is forceful evidence that there is 
a ready market for modern plans of 
protection, when they are presented 
by competent, trained underwriters. 


Our fieldmen enter 1947 with optimism 
—confident that they will go from 
strength to strength. 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board |: 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
President 
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premiums have beet paid—irrespec- 
tive of type of policy. Under the 
new law a value is required wherever 
the formula (value of insurance 
benefit less value of adjusted pre- 
miums) provides one. This will 
mean second year values in most 
cases and first year values in some 
Cases. 

The only other feature of the 
standard non-forfeiture law which 
requires mention is the provision 
that extended insurance may be com- 
puted on the basis of mortality not 
exceeding 130% of the C.S.O. Table. 
However, until this is permissible in 
all states it will probably be imprac- 
ticable for the present to take advan- 
tage of it—at least for companies 
operating on a country-wide basis. 


Fall in Interest Rates 


In addition to the adoption of a 
new mortality table and a new basis 
for non-forfeiture values, and of at 
least equal importance as a cause of 
the changes we are considering, is 
the fall in the interest rate. 

Since 1930, that is within a period 
of about 15 years, the net rate of in- 
terest earned by life insurance com- 
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panies has been reduced roughly by 
one-third, or from about 4%4% to 
about 3%, while during the past 5 
years the reduction has been from 
an average of 3.61% in 1940 to 
3.07% in 1945, a fall of 15%. 

Such a rapid reduction is un- 
precedented. Furthermore, the over- 
all earned rate will continue to fall 
until the rates obtainable on new in- 
vestments are no longer below those 
earned on existing investments. In 
the meantime, there seems to be little 
hope of any material improvement 
in the yield on new investments and 
the need for lowering of interest 
assumptions for premiums and re- 
serves is obvious. 

In determining what the new in- 
terest assumption should be it is 
clear that we cannot expect to main- 
tain the same margins as were prac- 
ticable in the past. A clear margin 
of 1% in the case of participating 
policies, which is much less than the 
margin which existed during long 
periods in the past would require an 
interest assumption of less than 2%. 
So far as | am aware, no company is 
contemplating such a reduction in its 
interest assumption. It may be rea- 
sonable to believe that with interest 


rates as low as they are now the pos- 
sibility of a further material reduc- 
tion may be disregarded and that a 
smaller margin for expenses, losses 
and excess interest dividends than 
was formerly thought desirable can 
be considered satistactory. 

Against this it must be remem- 
bered that in addition to a large 
interest margin we have had in the 
past very substantial margins from 
mortality and loadings and it is very 
fortunate that we have had these 
margins. They have been and are 
much more than sufficient to absorb 
any deficiency in interest which is at 
all likely to occur. However, with 
the adoption of the C.S.O. Table, 
the mortality margins are greatly 
reduced while with increasing costs 
and inflationary trends the loading 
margins are likewise reduced and 
under certain not impossible condi- 
tions could be very seriously re- 
duced. A conservative view as to the 
future interest rate seems therefore 
very desirable if not essential. 

The fact is that we are facing a 
new set of conditions under which 
we must either operate on lower 
margins or make quite radical 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Impending Changes—Continued 


changes 12 Our assumptions as to 
the interest rate and as to the 


aliounts required for expenses and ° 


contingencies. ‘he answer 1s that 
we must operate on lower margins— 
not lower than we have now but 
lower than when the present bases 
were adopted. Lhis is justihable on 
two grounds—/first because lower 
margins are adequate—the margins 
1ormerly maintained were 1n general 
artificially and unnecessarily high, 
and second because the consequences 
ot maintaining such hign margins 
(by adopting a very low interest 
rate and increasing loadings) would 
be very far-reaching not only 1n in- 
creasing premiums and reserves but 
in regard to the ettect in postponing 
dividends and increasing cash values. 

So far as the interest assumption 
is concerned, present indications are 
that many companies will adopt a 
242% basis for reserves and values ; 
some will adopt 244% and a tew 
may go as low as 2%. In those 
companies which adopt a 244% or 
229% basis, premium rates may be 
on a basis sufficient to support re- 
serves at a lower interest rate so 
that, if it is later found necessary 
to reduce the interest rate for re- 
serves, no increase in premiums will 
be required while the same cash 
values could be continued under the 
“ditterential’’ provision. 

Lhe practical effect of these 
changes on premiums, reserves, non- 
forfeiture values and dividends will 
now be briefly stated. 


Premiums 


Lhe effect on premiums may be 
summarized as follows: 

Change to a modern mortality 
table with lower mortality rates de- 
creases net premiums. Reduction in 
the interest assumption increases 
them. The net change therefore de- 
pends on the extent of reduction in 
the interest rate. 

The difference in mortality rates 
between the American Experience 
and the C.S.O. Tables is so great at 


ages below 30 that on some plans 
such as Term, Ordinary Life and 


long term endowments the change 


in mortality table with a simulta- 
neous reduction of as much as 1% 
in the interest rate does not increase 
premiums at all at the lower ages. At 


the lowest ages premiums..on such 
plans are actually reduced by such 
va change. Where the reduction in 
interest is from 3% to 24%4% there 
would be decreases or only small in- 
creases for these plans up to about 
age 40. 

At the higher ages the difference 
between the two tables _ rapidly 
diminishes so that almost any reduc- 
tion in the interest rate results in 
higher premiums. 

The net effect is greatest on lim- 
ited payment policies—particularly 
where the term of insurance 1s long 
or the premium-paying period short. 
This is because the cost of insurance 
over a long period is being dis- 
counted and spread over a short 
period so that the element of interest 
is very important. 


Loadings and Claims 


These remarks apply to net pre- 
miums. There will also be a general 
change in the system of loadings 
since the old percentage basis would 
give inadequate amounts in many 
cases at low ages where the net pre- 
miums are decreased. Most com- 
panies will adopt a percentage plus 
constant basis which will tend to give 
about the same loadings as before. 

Two additional changes which will 
tend to increase premiums will be 
made by some companies: 

(1) provision for immediate pay- 
ment of claims instead of the tradi- 
tional basis of assumed payment at 
the end of the year of death; and 

(2) provision for refund of a pro 
rata of the annual premium from 
date of death to next premium due 
date. 

The latter requires a rather sub- 
stantial addition to the premium (or 
a corresponding reduction in the 
dividend) and is, in my opinion, 
neither necessary nor desirable. 

Most companies which do not al- 
ready do so will probably provide 
for non-deduction of any fractional 
premiums not due at date of death. 
At present there is a lack of uni- 
formity in this respect which leads 
to misunderstanding and trouble. 


Reserves 


A reduction in the interest as- 
sumption and a change to the C.S.O. 
Table both have the effect of in- 
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aggregate reserves. This in- 


crea: 

volve several important practical 
quest’ is such as the effect on the 
accu: ‘lation of surplus and on cash 


value: ind dividends. 

It -.ay not be obvious why a 
chance to a table showing lower 
mort: ity rates should result in 
higher reserves. This will be easily 
understood by considering how the 
first vear reserve (for example) is 
arrived at. The reserve at the end 
of the first policy year consists of 
the net premium plus interest at the 
assumed rate less cost of insurance 
at the tabular rate. At most ages the 
reduction in net premium on the 
C.S.O. Table is less than the reduc- 
tion in the cost of insurance—very 
much less at low wages where the 
mortality rate by the C.S.O. Table is 
only about one-third of that by the 
American Experience Table. For 
example, in the case of an Ordinary 
Life policy issued at age 25 the net 
premium (39% basis) is reduced by 
$2.77 while the first year cost of in- 
surance is reduced by $5.14 resulting 
in a net increase in the first year 
reserve of $2.28. 

It is evident, therefore, that a 
change to C.S.O. accompanied by a 
reduction in the interest assumption 
greatly increases the amount which 
must be borrowed from surplus to 
establish the first year reserves on 
new business. This is not too serious 
a matter for the larger and well- 
established companies which have 
adequate surplus funds and a sub- 
stantial annual contribution to sur- 
plus from renewal business. How- 
ever, in conjunction with the effect 
on cash values and dividends it is 
sufficient to form a deterrent to the 
adoption of a lower interest rate 
than seems absolutely necessary. 

These considerations suggest the 
possibility of adopting the Modified 
Preliminary Term basis, i.e. the 
Commissioners’ Valuation Method, 
for policies on the new table. Time 
does not permit me to discuss that 
question except to say that such a 
step would have some very substan- 
tial advantages and that the Com- 
missioners’ Method is not only finan- 
cially sound but is more realistic 
than the net level premium basis. 
The main deterrents to such a change 
are (1) the “stigma” attaching to a 
basis calling for lower reserves and 
(2) the requirement in the laws of 
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some states, including New York, 
that where it is used the policy must 
contain the quite misleading and in- 
correct statement that the first year’s 
insurance is term insurance. The 
standard law does not require such a 
statement while the name “Commis- 
sioners’ Method’—for the new 
M.P.T. basis—largely “removes the 
curse” of any supposed “stigma.” 
It might seem, therefore, that this 
would be a good time to get rid of 
the artificiality and disadvantages of 
the net level premium basis. How- 
ever the standard laws are not, as 
yet, effective in all states and it seems 
very unlikely that such a change in 
method of valuation will be made 
except in isolated instances. 


Non-Forfeiture Values 


So far as the field is concerned the 
ereatest impact of the change in 
mortality table and interest rate is 
in regard to non-forfeiture values 
and dividends. 

Cash values will, in general, be 
higher and in many instances very 
materially higher than formerly and 
as already stated will, for most plans 
and ages, be required after two in- 
stead of three years’ premiums have 
been paid. The increase is due, in 
general, to three things: (1) as a 
practical matter the cash value is 
still to a considerable extent tied to 
the reserve—in spite of the Guertin 
Committee’s principle that cash 
values should be divorced from re- 
serves—and reserves are increased ; 
under the new laws the cash value 
must equal the reserve—on the non- 
forfeiture basis—when all premiums 
have been paid; besides, in most 
cases the non-forfeiture basis will be 


the same as the reserve basis, thus 
giving relatively high values; (2) 
the use of a lower interest rate; and 
(3) the fact that minimum values 
under the standard laws are usually 
higher and in many cases much 
higher than under the former 
statutes. 

I think there has been some 1m- 
pression that the new laws allow the 
companies to deduct higher sur- 
render charges. It is true that in the 
early years the effective surrender 
charge may be more than $25 per 
$1,000 and also that the company 
may use a higher interest basis for 
non-forfeiture values than for re- 
serves. The principal companies, 
however, always have paid and will 
continue to pay higher values than 
the minimums and, as already stated, 
most, if not all, will use the same 
basis for reserves and values. 

It may be of interest to give one 
or two examples of the changes in 
minimum values. In the case of an 
Ordinary Life policy issued at age 
35 the present absolute minimum 
cash value in the fifth year (A.E. 
314% Illinois Standard reserve less 
$25) is $26. The minimum under 
the standard law (C.S.O. 344% Ad- 
justed Premium Method) is $42. In 
the tenth year the minimum values 
are $100 and $125 respectively and 
in the 20th year, $277 and $306. 

Where the company holds 
N.L.P.* 3% reserves and uses (un- 
der the new laws) the same interest 
basis for non-forfeiture values, the 
respective minimums are $43 and 
$47 in the fifth year ; $121 and $135 
in the tenth year and $302 and $323 
in the twentieth year. 


* Net level premium. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Impending Changes—Continued 


The effect of the new mortality 
basis on paid-up and extended insur- 
ance values is very great at the lower 
attained ages—even with a lower 
interest basis—even if advantage is 
taken of the 130% rule for extended 
insurance. Thus, for the policy cited 
the statutory minimum period of ex- 
tended insurance in the fifth year is 
nearly doubled. 

It may be felt that in view of the 
relatively small changes in premium 
rates and the impact of high values 
on dividends, such increases are un- 
desirable. The fact is, however, that 
the standard laws set an entirely new 
pattern for non-forfeiture values. 
The only ways of holding down 
these increases are (1) to use as high 
an interest basis for reserves as 
seems justifiable, (2) to take advan- 
tage of the differential in interest 
rates permitted between reserves and 
values, (3) to use the full expense 
allowances permitted by the stand- 
ard law. The indications are that 
none of the principal companies will 
use a higher reserve rate than 214%, 
that few, if any will use a higher 
rate for values and that most will 
base their new values on lower initial 
expenses than the maximum and will 
allow a cash value of the full reserve 
after 15 or 20 years—in some cases, 
less. Smaller increases in values can 
be obtained by holding reserves on 
the Commissioners’ basis instead of 
the N.L.P. basis but as I have al- 
ready indicated, very few companies 
appear to be prepared to take this 
Step. 


Cost of Insurance 


Recent trends in mortality and 
interest have tended to “flatten” the 
dividend scale, particularly where, as 
is usual, a dividend formula of the 
contribution type is used. With the 
American Experience Table mortal- 
ity gains are relatively large at the 
lower attained ages and thus, in gen- 
eral, at the shorter durations. 

The excess interest factor, which 
formerly was sufficient to produce 
dividends increasing with duration 
on all types of policies has rapidly 
diminished and, in some cases, van- 
ished. An increasing scale under 
these circumstances can only be 
maintained by continuing an unjus- 
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tifiably high dividend interest rate 
or, where the situation is not too 
acute, by adopting a more steeply 
graded expense charge. For high- 
reserve policies such as endowments 
it is becoming increasingly difficult 
or impossible to avoid an actually 
decreasing scale at the longer dura- 
tions. While there is nothing wrong 
with this theoretically, policyholders 
naturally fail to understand the rea- 
sons for it and there is apt to be re- 
sulting dissatisfaction. 


Dividend Pattern 


Under the new basis, still assum- 
ing the contribution system, the 
pattern of dividends will be radi- 
cally altered. Gains from mortality 
will be greatly reduced at the lower 
ages and shorter durations and will 
tend to be more uniform. The as- 
sumption of a lower interest rate 
will presumably reestablish a sub- 
stantial excess interest factor. This 
will not make much difference in the 
early policy years but will make a 
big difference in the later years. The 
general pattern of the dividend scale 
—on the contribution plan—will 
thus have two characteristics. First, 
it will be a “steep” scale showing 
satisfactory increases with duration, 
and second, early dividends will be 
relatively small with early net costs 
generally higher than before. The 
latter may not be a desirable change 
from a practical standpoint but the 
fact is that early dividends consist 
largely of the difference between ac- 
tual and expected mortality and this 
difference is very radically reduced 
by the adoption of the C.S.O. Table. 
The increase in early net costs can, 
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and in many cases will, be mitigated 
by the adoption of a more level 
expense charge by duration. 

In some companies higher early 
dividends may be obtained by the 
use of an “experience premium” 
type of formula which levels out 
assumed surplus gains from mortal- 
ity and loading—I cannot discuss 
that system here except to say that 
in my opinion such a method is not 
consistent with the basic principles 
of the contribution plan. Others can, 
no doubt, present good arguments 
for it. 


Persistency Favored 


Assuming that the pattern of the 
dividend scale is altered in the man- 
ner indicated and that the actual ex- 
perience factors are unaltered, the 
general effect on the net cost of pol- 
icyholders as compared with the old 
basis may be broadly stated as fol- 
lows: 

Policy terminated by death: 
Higher cost if death occurs in the 
earlier years ; ower if in later years. 

Policy terminated by surrender: 


Not much change in cost if surren- 


dered in early years—higher cash 
values tending to offset lower divi- 
dends ; lower costs if surrendered at 
longer durations. 

It will be seen that the new basis 
will be generally more favorable to 
surrendering policies as a class and 
consequently less favorable for non- 
surrendering policies, other things 
being equal. Also, it will be more 
favorable as to cost for policies of 
long duration and less favorable for 
those of short duration. These fea- 
tures are inherent in the new basis. 
They may be modified to some ex- 
tent by practical expedients but will 
exist to a greater or lesser extent in 
all companies. 


Settlement Options 


[ shall conclude with the state- 
ment of a few facts in regard to the 
basis of optional settlement guaran- 
tees which I recommend to your seri- 
ous consideration. 

1. When optional _ settlements 
were generally adopted some forty 
years ago the interest guarantee 
was no more than a nominal figure. 
If some assumption had not been 
necessary as a basis for instalment 
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sett: ments I doubt whether any 
ntee would have been made as 


oua 
to interest. 

2. Guarantees in contracts issued 
today may be in operation as much 


as a hundred years hence. 

3. Some companies have, in re- 
cenit years, experienced substantial 
losses because of these guarantees 
and will continue to do so. In at 
least two instances dividends have 
been reduced on such policies to off- 
set these losses. 

}. As to the life income option, 
the mortality among beneficiaries 
has been progressively unfavorable 
from a financial standpoint, resulting 
in losses also from mortality. 

5. Experience proves that there is 
a very substantial difference between 
the mortality experience of those 
payees who had a choice of settle- 
ment and those who had not. This 
difference may be as much currently 
as is represented by four or five 
years’ difference in age. 

6. Some margin is necessary for 
expenses and losses and is desirable 
for dividends on participating settle- 
ments. 

7. The present average yield on 
new investments is, perhaps, about 
23%4% with little prospect of im- 
provement, 


Conclusions 


Past errors in judgment may be 
excused. To repeat the same errors 
would be inexcusable. My conclu- 
sion is that, unless action has already 
been taken, a downward revision of 
optional settlement guarantees is 
clearly indicated and should not be 
evaded because of false optimism or 
by competitive considerations. The 
first consideration in all our opera- 
tions is security and the ability to 
pay under the most adverse condi- 
tions which may reasonably be an- 
ticipated. 

If in addressing this Association 
| close on a discouraging note it only 
shows that I am no salesman but I 
do so because of the importance of 
this matter and its relation to sound 
management and because of the in- 
uence which you have in your com- 
panies. 

[ thank you for your patient and 
courteous attention. 


Before the Chicago meeting of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 


January 2, 1947 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Recruiting Activities Down 


Recruiting activities are on the 
downward trend! A survey by the 
Agency Management Association, 
Hartford, reveals that 31% fewer 
full-time agents were recruited in 
the third quarter of this year than 
in the second, and 38% fewer than 
in the first quarter. The findings, 
based upon the experience of 36 
Ordinary companies also show a 
decided increase in the number and 
proportion of new full-time agents 
terminating their contracts, and a 
favorable increase in production per 
man month. 


The 5,284 full-time agents re- 
cruited by these companies during 
the first nine months of 1946 were 
producing at an annual rate of 
$115,200. This production repre- 
sents an increase of 34% over 
average production during a sim- 
ilar period for the 2,147 agents 
recruited during the first three quar- 
ters of 1945. Current yearly figures 
show Ordinary production of these 
companies from other than first 
calendar year men increased 43%, 
indicating that the new men are get- 
ting a good share of the increased 
market. 

Of the 5,284 recruited, 16% or 
845 have terminated their contracts. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the re- 
cruits were men without previous 
life insurance selling experience. 
Of these 4,406 inexperienced agents, 
the average production is at a high 
level. Last year new full-time in- 
experienced men were producing 
only $6,840 per month, or $82,080 
annually. This year comparable 
figures are $9,030 and $108,360, 
an increase of 32%. These “man- 
month” figures include the perform- 
ance of terminating agents as well 
as of survivors. 


Among 8 Mutual companies the 
number of new recruits and their 
production was at a six-year high 
with 1,736 new agents producing 
at an annual rate of $121,920. Dur- 
ing the current year 159 agents have 
been recruited for each 100 re- 
cruited in 1941, and the total pro- 
duction of these recruits is almost 
four times that produced in 1941. 


THE MONEY VALUE 
OF A MAN 


Revised Edition 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 2nd Vice 
President & Statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in association with his col- 
league Alfred J. Lotka, D.Sc. and 
also with the assistance of Mortimer 
Siegelman, F.A.S., likewise of the 
Metropolitan Life, has revised the 
original work “The Money Value of 
a Man,” which was published in 
1930. This revised edition is brought 
up to date and covers the subject 
from its various aspects and illus- 
trates points with many charts and 
graphs. It is of course tied indi- 
rectly with Life insurance as well 
as Accident and Health and sub- 
stantiates by factual data many opin- 
ions expressed by people in the in- 
surance business over the years. 


The Ronald Press, located at 15 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y., 
publishes this revised work. 


"INSURANCE" 


“Insurance” by Albert H. Mow- 
bray, Fellow, Actuarial Society of 
America; Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety ; Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica and Professor of Insurance, Uni- 
versity of California, has brought 
up-to-date his book covering all 
fields of Insurance in the United 
States in the new third edition which 
came off the press in November. 


The book is divided into six parts 
and these in turn are broken down 
into 31 chapters. The first part deals 
with risks in its various aspects, the 
second part insurance contracts (un- 
der this heading will be found, in 
Chapter X, data concerning life in- 
surance and annuity contracts) ; Part 
3 covers types of insurance carriers; 
Part 4 the insurance market and the 
problems of the insurance carriers; 
Part 5 state supervision of private 
insurance and Part 6 insurance and 
state policy. 

This book is an excellent all- 
around reference volume for all 
phases of the business. It is pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, at 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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help avoid pneumonia. But if pneumonia should strike, 








If more people who have bad colds, or colds that hang on, 


would call their doctors, the pneumonia death rate would 


drop 





Remember, pneumonia is communicable, it works fast, 


and the worst months are ahead. So foyer Prcuminte 
by : iy e 7 g Y, 





the winter, for by keeping fit you lessen 
the risk of colds and pneumonia. How- 
ever, if you get a bad cold, stay home 
and go to bed if possible, eat lightly, 
drink plenty of fruit juices and other liq- 
uids. Be especially careful not to get chilled. 


Watch out for pneumonia’s warning 
symptoms, which are usually a severe 
shaking chill followed by fever, coughing 
accompanied by sharp pains in the side 
or chest, and often rust-colored sputum. 
However, one type, virus pneumonia, 
starts slowly with a gradual rise in tem- 


still further! 


perature, chilliness rather than a shak- 


ing chill, and a slight sore throat with a 
hard cough, but little or no sputum. 


Some types of pneumonia, like virus 
pneumonia, do not respond to sulfa or 
penicillin. Whatever the type, calling the 
doctor quickly permits the prompt diag- 
nosis and medical care which afford the 
best chance for rapid recovery. For other 
helpful and important information about 
pneumonia, influenza, and the common 
cold, send today for your copy of Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, ‘‘Respiratory 
Diseases.” 


don't let it frighten you. Medical science, aided by 
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Metropolitan Life 
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Frederick H. Ecker 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A, Lincoln, PRESIDENT | 
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THIS advertisement is one of a con- 
tinuing series sponsored by Metro- 
politan in the interest.of our national 
health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total 
circulation in excess of 30,000,000, 
including Collier’s, Time, Saturda 

Evening Post, Ladies’ Home aah 
Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. National 
Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 








TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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COMBINED AMERICAN 
Enters Life Field 


The Combined American Insurance Company, Gulf 
States Building, Dallas 1, Texas, heretofore writing 
accident, health and hospitalization insurance, an- 
nounced early in December that it was entering the life 
field with two policies at the present time. These pol- 
icles are the Combined Protector policy, which is 
written without medical examination from ages 15—50 
for varying amounts of insurance, depending on the age 
of the applicant, for even premiums of $5 and $10 on 
a semi-annual basis. Only those employed will be 
eligible to apply for this particular contract. It is writ- 
ten on the 1941 C.S.O. Table of Mortality with 214% 
interest. 

The second policy oftered is both on a non-medical 
and medical basis for all applicants from ages O—60 
and is called “Combined Family Protector Policy.” 
his is a Family Group contract and covers each mem- 
ber of the family in amounts ranging from $100 to 
$1,500. In due course the company expects to offer a 
full line of Ordinary policies. Both of the above con- 
tracts are non-participating. 

The Combined American Insurance Company, lo- 
cated in the Gulf States Building, was incorporated as 
a stock company under the Texas laws and licensed on 
February 10, 1944. Its original capital was $25,000, 
which was increased to $125,000 on June 15, 1946. Cur- 
rently it is licensed in Texas only. 

The officers are as follows: President, W. Clement 
Stone; Vice President, J. V. Stone and Secretary, 
W. W. Sutherland. The directors include the above, 
plus A. M. Stone and E. E. Corr. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Diabetics Considered 


Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill., now having one 
year’s experience insuring diabetics, feels justified in 
announcing a liberalized policy with those who are 
classified as Triple C—careful, co-operative, and con- 
trolled. In this preferred group, acceptance will be 
considered on Table C basis, which provides for 175 
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un 


per cent mortality. Ages 15-60. Amounts $2500 to 
$40,000. Any plan of insurance on which substandard 
is written. 

Triple C is not easy to define. But any diabetic of 
upper economic circumstance, who maintains standard 
weight and normal blood pressure, who has advise and 
attention from a competent physician at least every 
three months, with fasting bloodsugar determinations 
checked satisfactorily against urinary sugar, can be 
considered in the preferred group. 

Diabetic prospects are asked to have their physicians 
fill out a questionnaire that is supplied by the com- 
pany, and give any further information that is re- 
quired. Triple C risks are eligible for Table C rates. 
A few less favored persons may be appraised Table D 
(200 per cent mortality), others yet at Table H (300 
per cent mortality), and still others at Class L (400 
per cent mortality). Classes D-H-L are subject to re- 
striction in amount and in plan of insurance. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Conservative Life Insurance Company of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. was examined (Association) by the Insur- 
ance Departments of California and West Virginia as 
of September 30, 1946 covering the period from the 
date of previous examination, December 31, 1941. As 
of that date the examiners reported income of $1,729,- 
112; disbursements, $957,975; assets, $12,289,873; 
surplus, $990,771 (compared to $1,379,538 as of De- 
cember 31, 1945) and total business in force, $53,419,- 
305. 

The primary causes for the reduction in surplus were 
a real estate depreciation reserve of $100,000 and a 
liability under Special Contract of $294,231. This Spe- 
cial Contract is a “Contract of Employment” which 
provides, in part, that Clem E. Peters shall receive a 
total of $300,000 in weekly instalments of $384.62 
over a 15 year period as compensation for his services 
in an advisory capacity. In the event of his prior death 
payments shall continue to his legal representative, until 
the full amount shall have been paid. This contract 
was consummated at the time control was purchased 


(June, 1946) by Dallas Rupe & Son, et al. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY 


is yours for an honored profession—a pro- 
fession which will give you the privilege 
of outstanding human service, greater per- 
sonal earnings and future security. 


This January 1, 1947, check your assets. 
If you have the energy, the confidence in 
yourself, and a deep sympathy with man- 
kind’s hopes, aims, problems and ambitions, 
you may be certain of adequate financial 
reward as a life underwriter—your place 
in an honored profession. 


As the silent partner of your corporation, 
The Friendly Company will give you the 
best in service to yourself and policyholders. 
Contact the home office. You will find it 
pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT 











INDIANA 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


TO THE 


CAREER UNDERWRITER 


THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Proven 
System. 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION IN FORCE 








For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS. U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-President Vice-President and Agency Director 


DIXIE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Company 


The Dixie Insurance Company, located at 9% Court 
Square, Newnan, Georgia was incorporated as a stock 
legal reserve life insurance company under the laws of 
Georgia on February 20, 1946. It was licensed and 
began business on November 15, 1946 with an author- 
ized and paid-in capital of $200,000. The par value of 
the shares is $10 and they were sold at $15, thus pro- 
ducing a cash surplus of $100,000 as there were no pro- 
motional or organization expenses involved. 


Insurance Written 


The company is writing Ordinary and Industrial in- 
surance on the non-participating plans with non- 
medical from ages 1-45 and amount limits of $300 to 
$1,000. Whole Life, Limited Payment Life, 10, 15 and 
20 Year Endowments and Juvenile Educational policies 
maturing at ages 17-21 are issued on the Ordinary 
basis, while in the Industrial field, Whole Life, 20 Pay- 
ment Life, 10 Payment Life and Special Limited Pay- 
ment Life are offered. Double indemnity and the waiver 
of premium benefits are available and insurance is 
written on women the same as on men. 

Cash values are available after 3 years, and premium 
loan or extended insurance is automatic. The maximum 
amount of insurance issued on any one life is $50,000 
and anything above $2,000 is reinsured. 


Officers and Directors : 

The officers are: President, Ellis G. Arnall (formerly 
Governor of Georgia) ; Vice Presidents, W. N. Banks 
and D. T. Manget; Secretary-Treasurer, Willis kd- 
wards ; Medical Director, J. B. Peniston, M.D.; Actu- 
ary, J. R. Cothran and Superintendent of Agencies, 
William C. Langley. Directors are: Ellis G. Arnall, 
Hamilton C. Arnall, William N. Banks, Duke C. Black- 
burn, J. Roy Brown, Ed. G. Cole, Jr., Millard C. 
Farmer, J. Littleton Glover, Joe G. Hollis, W. Wilkins 
Kirby, Dan T. Manget, V. Eugene Manget, Jr., Emil 
K. Mann, Ellis H. Peniston, Jack H. Powell and C. J. 
Smith. 

Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois Standard) with 
interest at 314% is being used as the reserve basis. 
Currently the company is licensed in Georgia only. 


HOME LIFE 
Buys Building 


The Home Life Insurance Company, New York, 
purchased the 14-story office building at 253 Broad- 
way from the Trinity Church Corporation for an indi- 
cated price of more than $1,700,000 all cash, to provide 
necessary space to take care of the outstanding growth 
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of the company whose insurance in force has gained 
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41.9% since 1941 and 77.6% since 1936. During those 
years every department of the company has grown as 
a result of new business transactions and expansion of 
policyholder service resulting from Home Life’s 
Planned Estate service. The building, which is located 
on the northwest corner of Broadway and Murray 
Street, adjoins the home office of Home Life. Plans 
for future expansion include extensive alterations to 
adapt the newly acquired building to insurance com- 
pany use. 

253 Broadway stands on a portion of the tract of 
land originally known as “the Queen’s Farm.” This 
tract was granted to Trinity Church by Queen Ann 
of England in 1705 and extended from Morris Street 
to Christopher Street and from Broadway west to the 
Hudson River. The original deed is still preserved by 
the Trinity Church Corporation. 

The present building was erected originally in 1892-3 
for the Postal Telegraph Cable Company. Upon 
Postal’s absorption by Western Union in 1936, the 
Trinity Operating Company took over management 
and leasing. In 1937 the building was renovated from 
roof to basement and made into a completely modern 
office structure. 

During the war years, it was used by the Federal 
Government to house a number of its agencies re- 
moved to New York from Washington. The two large 
stores on the ground floor are occupied by Wallachs, 
Inc., and a restaurant of the Longchamps chain which 
also occupies part of the basement. 

The combined facilities of the two buildings will pro- 
vide for the continued growth of the company for a 
number of years and thus obviate the necessity of con- 
sidering the construction of a new Home Office during 
the current period of restrictions, shortages and ex- 
tremely high costs. 


INDEPENDENCE MUTUAL LIFE 


New Company 


The Independence Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
located at 507 East Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C., was 
incorporated as a mutual legal reserve life insurance 
company under the laws of the state of North Carolina 
on August 30, 1946. It was licensed and began business 
on November 1, 1946 with a paid-in surplus of $75,000. 
There were no organization or other expenses. This 
new company is an outgrowth of burial associations 
formerly operated by McEwen & Sturdivant interests 
and, unlike most new companies, it began business with 
approximately $250,000 of insurance on the books. 
This insurance was written conditionally pending li- 
censing of the company. 

Currently the company is writing Ordinary and I[n- 
dustrial on the participating plans with amount limits 
of $250 to $1,000 and non-medical is written from age 
0-65. The policies being issued are Ordinary Paid-Up 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Tower of Strength 
In the:Deep South 
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The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY*@ 


JACKSON, MISS. 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 




















* 
I OUT OF 100 


PEOPLE ARE WAITING TO BE 
SOLD LIFE INSURANCE 














*Collier’s Magazine Survey 















HEALTH BENEFITS—$200 for 50 
months beginning 30 days from date of 
total disability from sickness. Non-can- 


Agents, here are poli- 
cellable . . Non-Proratable. 


cies designed to help 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS —$200 for 50 
you fill that demand. 


months from first day of total disability. 
Non-cancellable . . Non-Proratable. 


Policies that the Public 
want and NEED. For 
details write: William 
D. Haller, Vice President 
and Agency Manager. 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS —$200 for 3 
months from first day of total disability 
either by accident or sickness. Non-can- 
cellable . . Non-Proratable. 


LIFE BENEFITS—Double, Triple Indem- 
nity . > Waiver of Premium. 















Concord, New Hampshire 
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The Management of 


PED ERA WNP 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


happily reports the year 1946 as one of sub- 

stantial development for this company. It was a 

mee of growth of service to policyholders and 
eneficiaries, too. 

Progress would not have been possible without 
the uniform loyalty and efficiency of our agency 
and home office staffs. So to them, we extend 
our sincerest wishes for a most happy and suc- 
cessful 1947. 


Our New Year pledge is . . . a continuing 
high standard of service through 1947 and the 
future years. 


FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, Chairman 
L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 





































Non-Cancellable 
Sickness and 
Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 
foresee. 


Participating 
Life Insurance 
for the needs 
you can foresee. 


ae 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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INDEPENDENCE MUTUAL—Continued 


at 85 and 20 Payment Life and on the Industrial plan, 
Paid-Up at Age 80. Disability is not granted but in- 
surance is written on women the same as on men. Ex- 
tended insurance is automatic and policy loans call for 
6% interest, payable in advance. No disability or double 
indemnity benefits are available. 


Reserve Basis 


The reserve basis being used is the Commissioners’ 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table with interest at 
214%. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers of the company are: President, L. M. 
McEwen, Sr.; Chairman of the Board, Carl J. Me- 
Ewen; Vice Presidents, George W. Davis, W. K. 
Sturdivant and Herbert L. McEwen and Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. M. McEwen, Jr. 


Members of the Board of Directors are: J. L. Carter, 
attorney; J. V. Caudill, George W. Davis, R. E. Kelly, 
Carl J. McEwen, Herbert L. McEwen, L. M. McEwen, 
Sr., L. M. McEwen, Jr., Shown Kerbaugh, Johnson 
Sanders, A. A. Sturdivant, D. F. Sturdivant and W. K. 
Sturdivant, all having insurance backgrounds. 


Currently the company is licensed in North Carolina 


only. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Makes its Bow in Radio 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., is sponsoring a series of concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra over a coast-to-coast net- 
work of the American Broadcasting Company. The 
first concert in the series will be broadcast from Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston on January 21st. With the spon- 
sorship of this program every Tuesday evening at 
8:30 (E.S.T.) and continuing through the winter and 
spring series, the John Hancock Company makes its 
bow in radio. 


In making this announcement President Paul F. 
Clark stated that, after consideration of many types of 
programs, the company decided upon the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra because the appeal of fine music is 
universal and will be appreciated by a large number of 
the 8,000,000 John Hancock policyholders and other 


devotees of this great orchestra. 


Mr. Clark also emphasized the appropriateness of the 
sponsorship of the Boston Symphony Orchestra _ by 
the John Hancock Company, another Boston institu- 
tion. 


The sponsorship by the company will be limited to 
58 stations. 


Best’s Life News 
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NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The National Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Kan- 
y, Missouri, was favorably examined by the Mis- 


Sas i 

souri Department as of December 31, 1945 covering 
the period from the date of previous examination, De- 
cember 31, 1942. The report of the examiners was es- 
sentiaily similar to that appearing in the 1946 edition of 
Best's Life Insurance Reports, except that through re- 


ductions in accrued liabilities surplus was increased 
$30,814 from $278,298 to $309,112. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Agents Advisory Council 


The formation of an Agents Advisory Council, elected 
annually by the field force, has been announced by Vice 
President Dudley Dowell of the New York Life In- 
surance Company as an important further step in the 
Company’s program for developing closer coordination 
between the Home Office and the field. At its first meet- 
ing in New York, the Council adopted a constitution, 
studied several hundred suggestions which had been 
received from agents, discussed agency problems with 
officers and department heads at the Home Office and 
made a number of specific recommendations, some ot 
which were approved by the officers of the Company 
and have been put into effect. 

As stated in its constitution, the object of the Council 
s “to act as spokesman for agents in the field in pre- 
senting their basic problems to the Company manage- 
ment ; to give the benefit of their advice and suggestions 
in regard to present and contemplated agency programs, 
sales promotion, printed material, etc. 


Licensed Field Agents Only 


Feeling that its present practice of permitting salaried 
employees to write personal business is “out of step” 
with the times and inconsistent with the professional 
full-time career concept of the agent’s job, New York 
Life Insurance Company in December announced that 
this privilege was withdrawn for all salaried employees 
December 15, 1946. 

Since that date, therefore, the Company is accepting 
new business applications only from duly licensed agents 
in the field. To make this decision effective, all insur- 
ance licenses held by salaried employees were canceled, 
except for Managers and Assistant Managers who are 
required by State law to be licensed in order to train 
held agents. Neither Managers nor Assistant Managers, 
however, are permitted to write personal business. 

New York Life Insurance Company has a special 
plan whereby a limited number of salaried employees 
may be granted a six months’ leave of absence without 
pay to determine whether they are adapted to successful 

(Continued on the next page) 
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REFLECTIONS 


It is good for all of us to stop and look over our 
shoulder at the retreating year just drawn to a close. 
A backward glance now can make for progress in the 
months ahead. Here at The Ohio National our back- 
ward glance gives us a warm glow of pleasure and a 
genuine feeling of pride. 

We are pleased with the volume of business written 
during our October President’s Month Campaign. The 
total was a new high in the annals of company history 
and it was a month long to be remembered. This was 
just representative of eleven other high production 
months. For it was the greatest year of achievement 
in written business that saw an ever-increasing monthly 
volume as the year progressed. 

This, our thirty-seventh year in business, marks 
another milestone for the Friendly Company of Dis- 
tinction. We are proud of this fact and of our Field 
Force that is responsible for these years of success. 
They are a closely knit organization; individually and 
collectively, equipped through experience and training 
to represent the Company. 

Our Field Force went all out in making a successful 
year possible, 1947 will be even more successful with 
such men in the field. 


T. W. APPLEBY, Pres. - ~ 


tHE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


held work as agents. Some of the company’s most suc- 
cesstul agents today have come from the salaried ranks 
in both Branch Offices and the Home Office. 

lhe Company feels that this action can only be 
viewed as a most forward-looking step in the best in- 
terests of the insuring public, its agency field force and 
the Company as a whole. 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE 


Examined 


The Northwestern Life Insurance Company of 
Seattle, Washington, was examined as of June 30, 1946, 
covering the period from December 31, 1944, date of 
previous examination. As of the date of the examina- 
tion income was $664,430, disbursements were $571,345, 
assets were $1,387,722 and surplus was $29,321. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Adopts CSO 2° TABLE 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., announced that beginning today, all 
new insurance will be issued on the basis of the Com- 
missioners Standard Ordinary (CSO) Mortality Table, 
with interest assumption at 2 per cent. However, the 
American 3 per cent basis in use since 1899 will remain 
for existing insurance in force. 

At the same time, the Northwestern also announced 
that dividends payable on policies in force on anniver- 
saries in 1947, will be on the same scale as in 1946. The 
rate of interest on option settlements and dividend accu- 
mulations continues at 3 per cent. 

“The American Experience Table, which was pub- 
lished in 1868, is far out of line with current mortality 
rates,’ said Elgin G. Fassel, actuary of the North- 
western, in commenting on the change in basis for new 
policy issues. “In 1870 we adopted 4 per cent as the 
interest basis, which stood until 1899, by which time 
falling rates had reduced earnings from 6.5 per cent 
to 4.5 per cent, and the assumed rate was moved down 
to 3 per cent. We now have a parallel situation. With 
the earned rate now at only 3.3 per cent, we are moving 
to 2 per cent as a proper assumption, not because in- 
terest 1s expected to drop to the 2 per cent level, but 
because we require an adequate working margin.” 


Policy Changes 


The new policy series contains a number of changes. 
The premium is apportionable, being required only to 
the end of the month of death, with any over-payment 
to be returned by inclusion with the claim proceeds, and 
consequently the post-mortem dividend will be propor- 
tional to correspond. 
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There will be first year cash values in most cases, but 
loans cannot be made until after the first year. The cash 
value continues to be determined as the net level pre- 
mium reserve, minus a deduction not extending beyond 
the ninth year. The new deductions vary by age at 
issue and policy duration. Dividends standing to the 
credit of the policy are a part of the cash value and 
accordingly such dividends affect insurance, paid-up in- 
surance, loan values and the paid-up and endowment 
options. Settlement options include the installment re- 
fund feature. Ten, 15 and 20 year term policies have 
cash and extended insurance values at many ages and 
durations. 

Illustrative dividends for CSO 2 per cent policies are 
based on substantially the same factors as the 1947 
scale of dividends for American 3 per cent policies ad- 
justed for the different assumptions as to loading, mor- 
tality and interest. 


“The Northwestern Mutual Life is one of the first 
companies to change to the new mortality basis,” Mr. 
Fassel pointed out. “The change in mortality and in- 
terest assumptions, made to maintain the safety of the 
company, has little effect on the cost to policyholders. 
In a mutual company, dividends adjust insurance costs 
to the company’s actual experience, no matter what the 
assumed mortality and interest basis may be.” 


PROFESSIONAL & BUSINESS 
MEN’S LIFE 


New Company 


The Professional & Business Men’s Life Insurance 
Company, located at 511 Midland Savings Building, 
Denver, Colorado, was incorporated June 6, 1946 and 
licensed October 17, 1946 as a stock life insurance com- 
pany, with a paid-in capital of $100,000 and a paid-in 
surplus of $25,000. 


PRUDENTIAL 
New Mortgage Insurance 


Protection for mortgage borrowers against one of 
the most common causes of the loss of their homes has 
been provided in a revolutionary plan inaugurated in 
December by one of the leading savings banks of the 
metropolitan area. By mieans of a unique group life 
insurance policy, developed by The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., Newark, N. J., and adopted by the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, borrowers are assured that 
in the event of death the unpaid balance of their loans 
will be paid off. 


According to George C. Johnson, president of the 
bank, this new mortgage plan—which is confined to the 
monthly payment type of residential loan—will be avail- 
able to all new borrowers not over 55 years old. Pro- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


vision also has been made for extending the insurance 
to existing borrowers under certain conditions. The 
maximum insurance is $10,000 and a loan in excess of 
that amount, may be insured up to that limit. 

“By applying the low rates of group insurance to 
protection against death, this plan offers the borrower 
exactly the same sort of protection the lender has always 
required through fire and other hazard insurance,” says 
Mr. Johnson. “It’s the first time I know of that a 
savings bank has made a positive effort to protect the 
borrower if he dies before his mortgage is paid off. Yet 
statistics show that the chance of a man dying before he 
has wiped out his mortgage is sixteen times greater than 
the chance of losing his home by fire.” 

According to Carrol M. Shanks, president of the 
company, the new policy is an adaptation of. the com- 
pany’s “group-creditor” plan. This is a group insur- 
ance program inaugurated by The Prudential a few 
years ago for the use of financial institutions extending 
credit to groups of individuals. Mr. Shanks points out 
that it is another example of the rapidly expanding use 
of mass insurance. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
Building Sold 


President Theo. P. Beasley of Republic National Life 
Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas, has announced 
the sale on November 30 of its home office building to 
New York interests at a price of $1,200,000. 

President Beasley said the company retains a five 
year lease, with five year renewal option, and plans to 
build a home office building on another location within 
that period. Starting in 1928 with the Joplin Life in 
Missouri, Beasley moved to Little Rock a few years 
later in a new organization and merger, and in 1937 
acquired control of the Dallas company. Since that time 





its assets have increased from less than $1,000,000 ¢ 
$13,000,000, and its insurance in force from $10,000,009 
to more than $70,000,000, plus around $100,000 accident 
and health premium income. 


STANDARD INSURANCE 


Brown President 


The board of directors of The Standard Insurance 
Company, Portland, Ore., elected Raymond R. Brown 
as president, to take effect today. He succeeds W. C. 
Schuppel, who will become chairman of the board to 
serve in an advisory capacity. 

Since 1929 when Mr. Schuppel became the company’s 
operating head, he and Mr. Brown have interwoven 
their work so well that the new president will enter his 
position as a seasoned agency executive in addition to 
his actuarial and investment background. Schuppel has 
served the company continuously since 1916, first as 
agency supervisor and then successively as assistant 
manager, superintendent of agencies, vice-president, 
executive vice-president and director, and then as presi- 
dent. Author of six books on life insurance selling, with 
over a million copies and reprints sold, Schuppel be- 
came known in the Pacific Northwest for his lecture on 
“Getting Rid of Your Mental Hazards.” He took a 
leading part in the mutualization of the company in 
1929, which drew favorable comments from leaders in 
business because of its exceedingly fair treatment of 
policyholders. 

Under Mr. Schuppel’s leadership the assets of Stand- 
ard Insurance have increased from $9,500,000 to over 
$30,000,000, and insurance in force from $55,000,000 to 
nearly $107,000,000. Tt is now the third largest financial 
institution in Oregon and serves thousands of Policy- 
holders in Washington, California, Tdaho and Utah as 
well. 


Mr. Schuppel and Mr. Brown developed the com- 
pany’s “Bill Jones” (simple language) style of policy. 
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It w. the first simplified policy ever developed in the 
busin -s. Brown also worked on details of liberalizing 
divid .d options including the use of a fifth dividend 
optic’ permitting purchase of one-year term insurance. 

I: 1943 Schuppel was recognized throughout the 
indu: -v by election to the presidency of the American 
Life _onvention. He also served on the Board of Di- 
recto s of the Research Bureau, and is now a director of 
the | istitute of Life Insurance. 


Brown was the first actuary employed by the com- 
pans and developed an actuarial staff outstanding in the 
busivess. He successively became assistant secretary 
and actuary, secretary and actuary, vice-president and 
actuary and executive vice-president. He was elected 
to the board of directors in 1936. He has been a regular 
attendant at investment seminars of the American Life 
Convention. He developed the Company’s “quality at 
source” program which was adopted in 1929 after five 
vears of research and since has resulted in an outstand- 
ing persistency record. Under it first year commissions 
vary with the quality ratings of individual applications. 
The company states “it is the only agent’s contract now 
in use where the rate of first year commission paid at 
the time of writing is based on the quality rating.” 


SUN OF CANADA 


Actuarial Changes 


Important promotions and changes in the Actuarial 
personnel of the Sun Life of Montreal, Canada have 
been announced from the Company’s Head Office in 
Montreal by G. W. Bourke, Managing Director. 

Hugh McLeod, F.A.S., F.A.I.A., Assistant Actuary, 
has been appointed Resident Actuary, British Depart- 
ment, with headquarters in London, England. Mr. Mc- 
Leod, a graduate of Edinburgh University, joined the 
Sun Life in 1930. He will leave for London in March 
1947, 

G. W. Wilson, F.A.S., F.A.1.A., Supervisor, Mathe- 
matical Department, has been named Assistant Actuary 
and will take charge of the Mathematical and Profits 
Departments. Mr. Wilson has been with the Sun Life 
for the past seventeen years and is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto. 

R. D. Baldwin, F.A.S., F.A.1.A., formerly Super- 
visor, Group Department, and L. J. Brown, F.A.S., 
F.A.1.A., formerly Supervisor, Actuarial Department, 
have been appointed Mathematicians. Mr. Baldwin, 
who was educated at McGill University, has been with 
the Company since 1930, while Mr. Brown, a University 
of Manitoba graduate, joined the Sun Life in 1928. 

O. R. Ainslie, F.A.S., F.A.I.A., A. H. Gray, F.A.S., 
F.A.1.A., and R. T. Wiseman, F.A.S., F.A.I.A., for- 
merly Assistant Supervisors, have been named Assistant 
Mathematicians. Mr. Ainslie, who is associated with the 
Mathematical Department, graduated from Glasgow 
University and entered the service of the Sun Life in 
1929. Mr. Gray, a graduate of Aberdeen University, 
also joined the Company in 1929 and is associated with 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Quality to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 


the Group Department. Mr. Wiseman, previously As- 
sistant Supervisor, Actuarial Department, came to the 
Sun Life in 1930, following his graduation from 
Queen’s University. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY 


New Line 


The Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association of 
America, New York, announces a new line of life in- 
surance known as Collective Level Insurance, for both 
academic and non-academic staff members of institu- 
tions of higher learning. The new line of insurance 
was especially created for colleges without funded re- 
tirement plans and also helps them to give some eco- 
nomic security to the large groups of non-academic em- 
ployees which are frequently not covered by regular 
retirement programs. 

Collective Level Insurance supplies fixed amounts of 
life insurance protection up to age 70 for all participat- 
ing staff members, regardless of their insurability. It 
is available at the low group rate to colleges establishing 
participating groups of 25 or more persons. 

Stressing the need for colleges to provide minimum 
life insurance protection for their staff members, the 
President, R. McAllister Lloyd, said: “To get good 
men each college must compete, as perhaps never before, 
with other colleges and with industry and commerce.” 
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The cost to the college will vary according to the plan 
established. The company estimates that a modest plan 
in which the individual pays one-half of the premium 
will cost the college about % of one per cent of its 
salary budget for the individuals covered; if the college 
pays the entire cost it will rarely amount to more than 
2% of the salary budget. According to the company, 
“Unlike many group life insurance plans, Collective In- 
surance is so designed that younger individuals are 
not asked to share, through fixed premiums, the burden 
of the higher rates for older members. 


Other features make it possible for individuals to 
continue their policies in case they leave the employ- 
ment of a college; and policyholder dividends, as de- 
clared, take the form of an increase in the amount of in- 
surance protection. 

J. Hugh Jackson, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University, has been elected a 
trustee of the Association. R. McAllister Lloyd, Presi- 
dent, succeeds Henry James as a trustee of the Associa- 
tion. 


UNITED BENEFIT 
20 Year Record Unequalled 


$500,000,000, even in these days of skyscraper figures, 
is an impressive amount of money. Yet, according to a 
recent announcement by Dr. C. C. Criss, President of 
United Benefit Life Insurance Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska, his organization, in the twenty years since its 
founding, now has more than that amount in life insur- 
ance policies actually in force. This achievement has 
never been equalled in the life insurance business over 
a twenty-year period. 

Founded in 1926 by Dr. Criss, the organization has 
remained under his guidance since its inception. Within 
two years the company was authorized to do business 
in 28 states. Since that time, United Benefit has been 
licensed in all 48 states, plus Alaska and Hawaii. It is 
one of eight life insurance companies licensed and 
doing business everywhere in the country. 


175 branch offices are in principal cities of the United 
States. A force of over 12,000 licensed salesmen work- 
ing out of these facilities has been largely responsible 
for the phenomenal record shown by the Company, and, 
incidentally, set still another mark, by doubling its 
insurance in force every five years since its inception. 

“There are other reasons for our growth also,” com- 
mented Dr. Criss. “We have an aggressive and fore- 
sighted view of the insurance business. As a case in 
point, let me mention United Benefit’s recently issued 
“Polio” policy, providing up to $5,000 for treatment of 
poliomyelitis. In addition to this new member of our 
policy family, we have, of course, a complete line of 
life insurance and annuity contracts. We also provide 
accident, sickness and hospitalization policies. We pro- 
vide our extensive agency organization with something 
to sell.” 
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The Companion Companies—United Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, and the Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association, have moved three times since 
1926 to larger quarters. Occupying a practically new 
six-story home office building in Omaha now, ground 
has already been broken for a nine-story addition, more 
than tripling the floor space available. 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The United Fidelity Life Insurance Company of Dal- 
las, Texas was favorably examined by the Texas In- 
surance Department as of June 30, 1946, covering the 
period from June 30, 1944, the date of previous ex- 
amination. 

As of June 30, the income was $1,651,287 ; disburse- 
ments, $915,596; total admitted assets, $14,352,822 and 
surplus, $1,114,889. 

As of June 30, 1946 the proposed increased capital 
mentioned in the March, 1946 Best’s Lire News by a 
50% stock dividend and the sale of 10,000 additional 
shares, $10 par value at $25 per share had been com- 
pleted, thereby contributing $150,000 to surplus. Total 
capital stock is now $1,000,000, divided into 100,000 
shares with a par value of $10 each. 


WEST COAST LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


At a special meeting held November 12 last in San 
Francisco, Calif. the stockholders of West Coast Life 
Insurance Company approved the action of the Board 
of Directors in increasing the capital stock of the Com- 
pany from $375,000 to $500,000 by declaring a stock 
dividend of 3344%. 

The capital stock of the company now consists of 100,- 
000 shares with a par value of $5. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held on No- 
vember 12 last, C. R. Boardman, President, retired 
and was succeeded by his son, R. P. Boardman, Execu- 
tive Vice President since June, 1945. Prior to assuming 
the Executive Vice Presidency of the company, R. P. 
Boardman had spent his business years in the banking 
business, primarily in the trust field. At the same meet- 
ing, A. C. Eastlack, Actuary and Assistant Secretary, 
was elected Vice President and G. A. L’Estrange, Vice 
President and Agency Director, was elected to the 
Board of Directors succeeding C. R. Boardman. C. F 
Van Pelt, a lawyer and industrialist, also succeeded F. 
J. Rueping on the Board. 
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1946 ACHIEVEMENTS—Continued 


in 1940. Life company holdings of such securities— 
which expanded so tremendously under the impact of 
war aud aided so constructively in the achievement of 
victory —continued to expand during most of 1946 but 
at a greatly retarded rate and probably now have passed 
their post-war peak. At the end of 1946, they will 
approximate $21,500,000,000, only about $917,000,000 
above the 1945 year-end total. This estimated net in- 
crease for 1946 is less than one-quarter as large as the 
corresponding 1945 increase of $4,051,000,000. The 
percentage of assets invested in federal obligations at 
the end of 1946 will be about 44.8—more than double 
the corresponding ratio of 20.8% at the end of 1941. 
it, however, will represent a decline from 46.0% at the 
end of 1945. This will be the first annual down-trend in 
this ratio in more than a decade and a half. 


Other Governmental Bonds 


Despite the beginning of a trend away from govern- 
ment bond investments, evidenced in 1946, life insur- 
ance companies undoubtedly will continued for many 
years to be large holders of federal securities. The bene- 
ticial effect on the national economy of federal debt 
ownership by insurance companies and other private 
investors—such as savings banks and individuals—has 
been recognized, and is being implemented, by the 
United States Treasury through its policy of selective 
debt redemption, initiated this year. This policy is 
aimed toward reducing ownership of the debt in chan- 
nels where it constitutes a basis for commercial credit 
expansion with attendant inflationary effects. If con- 
tinued, it may increase the proportion of federal debt 
held by life companies, even though their holdings de- 
cline in dollar volume. 


3onds of state and local governments in the United 
States have become relatively unattractive as invest- 
ments tor life insurance companies because of their high 
prices, due to their tax-exempt status, and because such 
status 1s no longer an advantage to life companies under 
the tederal income tax. Such securities declined from 
6.1% of assets at the end of 1941-to 1.6% at the end 
of 1945 and will represent only about 1.2% at the end 
of 1946. They will then approximate $575,000,000—a 
decrease of about $147,000,000 during the year. 

Securities of the Dominion of Canada and its political 
subdivisions continued to increase in volume during 
1946 and will total about $1,265,000,000 at the end of 
the year. They will comprise 2.6% of assets, the ratio 
attained at the end of 1945 after a rise from 1.9% at 
the end of 1941, resulting primarily from the support 
given to the Canadian war effort through Dominion 
security investments. Bonds of other foreign govern- 
ments are of little relative importance as life company 
investments. They will total only about $10,000,000, 
or less than one-tenth of 1% of assets, at the end of 
1946. 

The reduced volume of life insurance funds flowing 
into government bonds during 1946 has been accom- 
panied by an increased flow of such funds into private 
enterprise especially by way of corporate security in- 
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It is significant that top execu- 
tives at Occidental Life have at one 
time been in the field—presenting 
life insurance to the public. 







This brings about a “field” view- 
point that has created sales force— 
home office understanding which is 
unusually productive of satisfied. 
happy field representatives. 
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vestments. This trend reflects the increased demand 
among corporate enterprises, especially those other than 
railroads and public utilities, for new capital funds 
from private sources. Such demand has resulted from 
the reconversion needs of industry and from the fact 
that expenditures of the federal government for mili- 
tary purposes are no longer so important a source of 
industrial capital funds as they were during the war 
period. 

The bulk of the 1946 net increase in corporate se- 
curity investments has been in securities of corporations 
other than railroads and public utilities. Such invest- 
ments will have advanced to an estimated total of $4,- 
150,000,000 at the end of 1946, representing an annual 
increase of about $1,618,000,000, and will be at an all- 
time high ratio of 8.7% of assets, as compared with 
5.7% at the end of 1945 and a previous peak of 6.7% 
at the end of 1941. They will then be second only to 
public utilities, among the corporate holdings of life 
companies, having surpassed railroad investments for 
the first time on record. 

Public utility investments, with an estimated 1946 
increase of $633,000,000, will reach a new high total 
of $6,100,000,000 at the end of the year. The propor- 
tion of assets so invested will have increased during the 
year from 12.2% to 12.7%. This will contrast with a 
peak ratio of 15.5% at the end of 1941. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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START THE NEW YEAR 
Write! 


Yes—Write to us about our direct 
General Agent’s contract providing 


generous pay for generous produc- 
tion. 


Attractive General Agency territory 
open in Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Louisiana. 


For full information write ]. DeWitt Mills, 
Superintendent of Agents. 
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The Announcer 


Some radio listeners hear the comedian, or the band, 
or the singer, or the play, or the sports reporter. But 
others listen for the radio announcer. All of us keep 
hearing a great many different radio announcers and 
sometimes succumb to the come-hither in the magic 
voice of one of them. 


In this case the announcer listened to the magic 
voice of one of our underwriters, and signed the 
application. That is how it was that our latest quality 
rating list included the occupation of “radio an- 
nouncer.” 

Why, we wondered, was it a new occupation for 
that persistency rating list? In the course of time 
one hears the voices of dozens and dozens of radio 
announcers from all parts of the country, and every 
one with a voice of selected appeal, and yet as a 
group they had not reached the inner ears of many 
underwriters, the inner ears that spot prospects. And 
back of the announcer’s front, in all those radio sta- 
tions, there are dozens, perhaps thousands of per- 
formers of all kinds, and probably as many more 
engineers and other technicians. 


Prospects never broadcast invitations. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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1946 Achievements—Continued 


Investments in railroad securities will have decreased 
about $100,000,000 during 1946 to an estimated total 
of $3,025,000,000 at the end of the year. They wil] 
then represent only about 6.3% of assets as contrasted 
with the corresponding ratios of 6.9% at the end of 
1945 and 9.0% at the end of 1941. 


Mortgages both on farm and on other properties 
showed improved trends during 1946. The year’s esti- 
mated farm mortgage increase of about $24,000,000 will 
bring the outstanding farm mortgage total to about 
$800,000,000. This will reverse the previous four-year 
downtrend in volume and will hold the percentage of 
assets so invested at approximately 1.7%, the ratio re- 
corded at the end of 1945 after a drop from 2.8% at 
the end of 1941. The 1946 increase of about $340,000,- 
000 in mortgages on non-farm properties to an esti- 
mated total of $6,200,000,000 appears more impressive. 
This is the first substantial annual increase in this class 


since 1941 and is over 12% larger than the increase 


for that year. It will mean, however, a further slight 
decline in the non-farm mortgage ratio to 12.9% of 
assets, as against 13.1% at the end of 1945 and 17.9% 
at the end of 1941. 


Policy loans and premium notes continued their 
downtrend during 1946 but at a more moderate rate 
than during the preceding four years. A net decrease 
of about $87,000,000 in such assets during 1946 will 
bring their total at the end of the year to approximately 
$1,875,000,000, the lowest total for this class since 
1927. Such loans and notes will then represent about 
3.9% of assets as against 4.4% at the end of 1945 and 
8.9% at the end of 1941. 


Real estate holdings likewise continued their down- 
trend in 1946. Their estimated net decrease of about 
$82,000,000 for the year will reduce the volume to 
about $775,000,000—the lowest amount since 1931, 
The percentage of assets held in real estate at the end 
of 1946 will be about 1.6 as against 1.9 at the end of 
1945 and 5.7 at the end of 1941. | 

1946 data covering all United States legal reserve 
life insurance companies used in the above discussion 
are estimated as indicated below. 

1946 insurance-in-force and new-business figures are 
estimated from actual data for the first 10 months and 
company estimates for the last 2 months, furnished 
by the 250 companies. These companies represented 
98.1% of the insurance in force at the end of 1945, 
and 92.8% of the new paid-for insurance during that 
year, in all United States legal reserve companies. 

1946 disbursement figures are estimated from data 
for the first 10 months furnished by 49 companies 
which, in 1945, made 91.1% of the total payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries by all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

1946 asset figures are estimated from actual data of 
49 companies which, at the end of 1945, held 90.3% of 
the admitted assets of all United States legal reserve 
companies. 





Before annual meeting of the Association, 1946. 


* Mr. Satterfield suffered a heart attack at his home in Richmond, Va. 
on December 24 and died on December 27, 1946. 
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Just because a man passes you The old time dime novel hero used 


By The Way 


Out in the country life is what 
you make it, but in the city tt too 
often is what you make. 


During World War II we at least 
learned a cotton plant could produce 
wool and olive oil. 


Despite what the cartoonists make 
him look like, Uncle Sam ts a gentle- 
man wth a very large waste. 


Never insist on your rights at a 
traffic intersection. It is possible to 
be right and dead also. 


A man has real courage when he 
isn't ashamed to ask the clerk for 
something cheaper. 


Almost all businesses have strikes 
but the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. 


danuary 2, 1947 


with his car 1s no sign that he isn’t 
behind with his payments. 


Famous last words: “Go right 
ahead, don’t let that big truck crowd 
you off the road.” 


One improvement we would like 
to see on automobiles is a device to 
make the brakes get tight when the 
driver does. 


The arguments between nations 
simply prove that there are more 
dogs than bones. 


When we look at the spring bon- 
nets, it ts obvious the Mad Hatter 
is still with us. 


If you lend a friend $10, you lose 
either a friend or $10. 


Among the conveniences they 
place in the new homes we hope they 
include low rent. 


The mod- 


to die with his boots on. 
ern pedestrian still does. 


We never knew who wrote the 
descriptions in the seed catalogs un- 
til we read Jack and the Bean Stalk. 


Green seems to be the color that 
gives the eyes the most rest—espe- 
cially the long green. 


It isn’t the $50,000 a mile that a 
good road costs which is so expen- 
sive; it’s the wrecked cars and. fu- 
neral expenses that follow. 


The cynics say that after the na- 
tions of the world see how easy tt 1s 
to get money out of us, they will rec- 
ognize the folly of fighting each 
other for it. 


If the nations of Europe will just 
make arrangements for an invasion 
by American tourists, there will be 
no need for loans by the United 
States Treasury. 
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... the right 


formula 


Take a good company with adequate 
facilities .. . add an ambitious agent 
. . . and you have the formula for 
continuous growth. It is significant 
has 


grown each and every year since in- 


that Continental Assurance 
ception . . . a record impossible of 
attainment without corresponding 
growth on the part of individual 
Continental field units. Our formula 


must be right. 


“Qne of America’s Largest and Strongest 


Life Insurance Institutions” 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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